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THE PLEDGE FULFILLED. 
SIs IIRTEEN months have elapsed since it was deemed 
prudent to suspend the publication of Tae Rounp 
TABLE. In the last issue, bearing date of July 23, 1864, 
its conductors took occasion to pledge its reappear- 
ance upon the return of national peace and prosperi- 
ty. The condition seems already most happily ac- 
complished, and the pledge is now fulfilled. The 
thread is taken up where it was broken, and the orig- 
inal purpose resumed of establishing an agreeable and 
valuable weekly paper. Beyond this Tur Rounp Ta- 
BLE will best tell its own story. 

Almost fourteen centuries have passed since the le- 
gendary Round Table was set up in the wilds of 
Britain by King Arthur. We all remember the fame 
of the wondrous enchanter, Merlin, whose wiles mys- 
tified the beautiful Igerna, and resulted in the fabrica- 
tion of this circular throne of knightly valor. It is 
told by the romancers that there were thirteen seats 
at the Table, twelve of which were sacred to the 
greatest heroes. The thirteenth was called the peril- 
ous seat, and was seldom occupied—a Saracen boaster 
having once been taken from it and swallowed up by 
the open earth. And it was a most rigid rule of the 
Table that no person could succeed to a vacant seat 
unless an acknowledged superior to his predecessor. 
It was also required of every knight that a certain 
period following his admission should be passed in 
contests and combats with prominent heroes, that his 
valor might be most fully tested. Of the kingly 
achievements, of the sad and sweet loves of Isoude 
and Guenever, and of marvelous Sir Launcelot, Bul- 
wer and Tennyson have written for us in the finest of 
modern story. 

It was in the twelfth century that Geoffrey, arch- 
deacon of Monmouth, revived the Round Table 
legends, and, with them, gave a new impulse and in- 
spiration to the popular literature of Europe. Still 
later, Edward III. founded an order of the Round 
Table, and, we are told, caused an actual round table 
of two hundred feet diameter to be constructed in 
Windsor Castle. And it was around this board that 
Edward planned his wars against France. Soon af- 
terward the basis of this order was changed by an 
accident, and it then became the Order of the Garter. 
So we find the Round Table interwoven with the his- 
tory and poetry of many centuries—at times a by-word 
for chivalrous deeds—again the legendary song of a 
nation—once the germ of a great monarchical order— 
and later, the inspirer of heroic and noble actions. 

Tur Rounp TABLE that was presented to the pub- 
lic a year and a half ago, and which is now reappear- 
ing from behind the cloud of war, boasts no enchant- 
er’s wand, or mystic legend, or knightly favor, as the 
genius of its birth. It is not unlikely, however, that 
some of the rules which pertained to King Arthur's 
high order may be used with advantage in conduct- 
ing this latter-day Roun TaBLx. It is hardly possi- 
qle to win eleven battles out of twelve, as did the val- 








orous Briton prince; but if, there be any chivalry in 
toil, any heroism in patience, any poetry in faith, it 
may be that success will not be wholly undeserved. 
No grapnel-irons are needed to bring back the end 
that was let fall a year and more ago. The splice is 
made. The ship goes on. It may be a long, long 
voyage to “Heart’s Content,’ but the sails are up; 
and, with greeting to all, we take up the pen, and 
can but say, in the words of the motto that Edward 
the king placed upon the Round Table coat-of-arms, 


“ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 








THE R. T. CLUB. 
RICKLE.—AIl around the Table again. Wake! 
fruits of humanity—Rip Van Winkle in small edi- 
tions. A long nap we’ve had—twelve months’ lodg- 
ing to pay—good morning, world. Here, Crumbs, 
Be profuse with the mellow, 
Make our veins fully swell, O. 

Squinch.—W onder what the world has been up to 
since we looked into it ? 

Spikes.—Moving. She sails on gloriously since war 
scraped off the barnacle of slavery. 

Trickle—Came near cutting through the bottom in 
the operation. 

Cardle—No danger of the world sinking ; it’s built 
in water-tight compartments. If you stave a hole in 
republicanism, the other compartments, royal, impe- 
rial, aristocratical, would keep it afloat until we are 
disembarked. 

Trickle.—Oh, oh, don’t talk here about mortal dis- 
embarkation. Rather let us have the life-giver. 
Crumbs, 

Into our glasses profunde 
Glowing and flowing Burgundy. 

Spikes.—It has been a year of achievements—one of 
the great years that score the ages. We have reached 
a notable landing-place on the long stair-flight of 
progress, where we may rest a moment, survey the 
course we have climbed, and take new breath. 

Grape.—The old millennium has been in parturition 
again, and this epoch is one of the fairest of her chil- 
dren. 

Trickle.—Bah | 
rages in hae presentia? 


Who cares for millenniums and 
This wee little bit of time 
right before us is what we have to fill up now. We 
are worse off than the fellow who advertised the loss 
of a day (perhaps he’s found it if he’s gone where all 
the lost go) ; we have lost a year. Make up, make up. 

Grape.—The future is full; no room in it for the 
past. 

Spikes.—What freshness in the political air after the 





four years of storm! It is exhilarating. Our lungs 
are larger; our blood brisker ; our vision vaster; our 
craniums clearer; we are new men for a new era. 

Cardle.—The old men were good enough— 

Spikes.—F or their time— 

Trickle—Tut! tut! No disputing on this ’appy 
hoccasion. Leave the work for that full.future. To- 
night we play. Come, Crumbs, lubricate my pipes 
with some of that musical liquid, and I will give back 
some liquid music in the strain of an unliquidated 
song : 

All around the Table again, 
One—two—three ; 
All alive and able again, 
Freshened and free. 
Here we break our long suspension, 
Reawake our fond invention, 
Here partake to full extension, 
One—two—three. 


All around the Table again, 
Four—five—six ; 





renewed the fable again 
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Here we sing our resurrection, 

Hither bring for our inspection 

Everything that waits detection, 
Four—five—six. 


All around the Table again, 
Seven—eight—nine ; 
John has dropt the cable again 
Deep in the brine. 
Grant has squelched the great rebellion, 
Ketchum filched not quite a trillion, 
Louis belched up Maximilian, 
Seven—eight—nine. 

Cardle.—Isn’t your last line in advance of events ? 
Trickle.—Only a little poetical anticipation, for 
Sheridan’s “ army of observation” 

Upon the Rio Grandé 
Is an emetic, to Nap’s vexation, 
Administered by Andy. 


Spikes.—If we are to evangelize the continent with 
the doctrines of Monroe, the sooner our French friend 
gets Maximilian off his stomach, the better for the 
health and quiet of the international family. Max is 
very indigestible, and may cause a violent outbreak 
of contagious fever. He isa “foreign substance” that 
won’t assimilate to the healthy political development 
of this country. 

Squinch—Is he to be expelled by nostrums, or 
shall we await the extrusion of nature ? 

Spikes.—We sometimes help nature, you know, and 
hasten her— 

Trickle—Come, come. Disquisitions are snot on 
Programme No. 1.° Science, philosophy, discussions, 
avaunt! Stand in abeyanceto-night. Social science, 
give way to social enjoyment. I move we go into 
committee of the whole on jubilation over the resus- 
citation of the vocation of journalization for the crea- 
tion and promulgation of ratiocination and apprecia- 
tion or reprobation of every correlation and associa- 
tion in realization and contemplation throughout the 
nation for the amelioration and the—full— 

Spikes.—Botheration! While he is taking breath I 
second the head of his motion. 

Trickle.—All in favor of the head of the motion and 
the tail of the seconding, manifest— 

Omnes.— Adj. 








THE NATION’S DEAD. 
Four hundred thousand men, 
The brave—the good—the true, 
In tangled wood, in mountain glen, 
On battle plain, in prison pen, 
Lie dead for me and you! 
Four hundred thousand of the brave 
Have made our ransomed soil their grave, 
For me and you! 
Good friend, for me and you! 


In many a fevered swamp, 
By many a black bayou, 
In many a cold and frozen camp, 
The weary sentinel ceased his tramp, 
And died for me and you! 
From Western plain to ocean tide 
Are stretched the graves of those who died, 
For me and you! 
Good friend, for me and you! 


On many a bloody plain 
Their ready swords they drew, 
And poured their life-blood, like the rain, 
A home—a heritage to gain, 
To gain for me and you! 
Our brothers mustered by our side, 
They marched, and fought, and bravely died, 
For me and you! 
Good friend, for me and you! © 


Up many a fortress wall 
They charged,—those boys in blue, 
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’Mid surging smoke, and volleyed ball 
The bravest were the first to fall! 
To fall for me and you! 
These noble men,—the nation’s pride,— 
Four hundred thousand men have died, 
For me and you! 
Good friend, for me and you! 


In treason’s prison-hold 
Their martyr spirits grew 
To stature like the saints of old 
While, amid agonies untold, 
They starved for me and you! 
The good, the patient, and the tried, 
Four hundred thousand men, have died, 
For me and you! 
Good friend, for me and you! 


A debt we ne’er can pay 
To them is justly due, 

And to the nation’s latest day 

Our children’s children still shall say, 
“They died for me and you!” 

Four hundred thousand of the brave 

Made this our ransomed soil their grave, 
For me and you! 


Good friend, for me and you! 
ESC. ®. 





AMERICAN HUMOR AND HUMORISTS. 


HE peculiarities of American humor, as distin- 
guished from that of “the rest of mankind,” lie in 

its extreme breadth and strength of absurdity, and its 
powerful presentation of ludicrous images to the 
mind’s eye. Let the English and the French jokers 
go as far as they please, and exaggerate as wildly as 
they may, the mighty American steps in and caps the 
climax of absurdity by some flight which none else 
would dare. If you talk of short men—so short that 
you can’t see them—the irrepressible Yankee immedi- 
ately tells of one “he knew” who was “so short he 
madea hole intheground!” He simply takes the direct 
extreme opposite of height, and applies it unblushing- 
ly. Thee is no attempt at subtlety, at playing upon 
words, or any of the refinements of polished wit; but 
it is a plain, square exaggeration carried to the ut- 
most confines, and generally calling up some irresisti- 
bly laughable figure, } 
As may naturally be imagined, the gravest features 
of this quality of humor are coarseness and a tendency 
to make light of those sentiments which most persons 
hold sacred. The Comie Almanac, which was the only 
American publication professedly of a humorous na- 
ture with which our grandparents were acquainted, 
was full of these blemishes, not infrequently relieved, 
however, by some Western hunter's or trapper’s story 
of inimitable absurdity and real humor. 
The name of David Crockett is inseparably connect- 
ed with this sort of fun ; and although he was entirely 
guiltless of a mass of nonsense which has been attrib- 
uted to him, his authenticated writings are replete 
with this same strong, broad, uncompromising humor, 
of which he may be considered, in fact, the parent. 
The everlasting popularity of his anecdotes and sto- 
ries, rehashed, interpolated, appropriated by others, 
but always preserving the original kernel of absurdi- 
ty, show how completely American they are, and how 
completely the American mind is in sympathy with 
that quality of humor. 
It would not be precisely exact, perhaps, to say 
that Crockett’s mantle fell upon “ John Pheenix”—the 
nom de plume of the late Captain George H. Derby ; 
but the latter’s comic effusions are no less American 
than those of the redoubtable hero of the Alamo, and 
contain much of the same ludicrous breadth of imag- 
ination. Captain Derby, however, depended far more 
on the employment of ingeniously chosen words and 
elaborately constructed phrases than his predecessor, 
though, in the matter of elegance or inelegance, there 
is not a great deal to choose between them. Perhaps 
the most thoroughly comic of “ John Pheenix’s” sto- 
ries, however, depend upon the simple ludicrousness 
of the images presented ; as, for instance, in the mar- 
velous tale of the tooth-extracting apparatus, which, 
upon being tried in the case of a somewhat placid old 
lady, extracted her skeleton entire, so that she was 
scooped up and carried home in a pillow-case. The 
reader will recall many such instances if he be famil- 
iar with Captain Derby’s productions, If not, it 


would be well for him to become so at his earliest 
convenience, 


The “ Letters of Doesticks,” by Mortimer Thomson | 
first published in a Western journal some years ago, 
and speedily copied from Dan to Beersheba, are an- 
other charcteristic series of American exaggerations. 
Mr, Thomson seems to have looked at the labors, the 
ambitions, the amusements, and the social relations of 
his fellow-beings through a pane of defective window- 
glass, and to have reproduced them, by vivacious 
description, in a most wonderful state of ridiculous 
distortion. It is greatly to be regretted that he fell 
into the common error of hunting down a brilliant 
first-success, and published volume after volume of 
hasty and ill-digested matter, which soon overshad- 





volumes of more or less political significance, under 
the title of the “Orpheus C. Kerr Papers.” Mr, 
Newell’s theme is the political inner history of the 
conduct of the war, about which so much has been 
said and written by more dignified and less entertain- 
ing authorities. It can hardly be imagined that a 
work bearing so closely upon one phase of a historical 
event can enjoy the continuous popularity of such 
books as “ Phoenixiana” or “Artemus Ward, His 
Book ;” but their present celebrity is widespread, and 
the author has as yet given no evidence that his vein 
of humor is in any degree exhausted. Although his 
style is more polished than that of “ Artemus Ward,” 
it is not the less truly American. He seizes the acme 
of the ludicrous as directly as Crockett himself; and 





owed and swallowed up the pleasant reputation he 
had so easily and deservedly won, The fault of 
writing too much is a most serious one with the 
cleverer portion of the young journalists of to-day. 
They write columns where they should write para- 
graphs, and seem to think that talent depends upon 
measurement. In all branches of humorous writing 
this error is fatal, Humor is always an overflow, and 
unless the man is kept brim-full the whole time, by 
ample reading, by reflection, by vivacious society, and 
by wide observation, he can have no overflow. The 
moment that he locks himself into his room to write 
funny things from morning till night, he ceases to be 
funny at all, and starts downward upon that melan- 
choly path of decadence known only to those who 


when he wishes to describe the rapidity with which 
general officers were at one time turned out in Wash- 
ington, he avers that ‘a small boy threw a stone in 
the street lately and hit six brigadiers: and it wasn’t 
a good day for brigadiers, either!” 

Among the cleverest of our humorous contributors 
to the weekly press is George Arnold. His “ Mc- 
Arone Letters” and other efforts are distinguished by 
genuine humor, which needs none of the associations 
of misspelling or grotesque imagery to give it curren- 
cy. His style is always clear and crisp, never preten- 
tiousor wearisome. As yet he has written no book, 
and hence has not come as prominently before the 
public as some others who have attained to the dig- 


outlive their reputations ! 
The entire legacy left us by Captain Derby is con- 
tained in two modestly thin volumes; the second, 
prepared with more completeness than judgment, 
since his decease. Alive, he would hardly have con- 
sented to the republication, in a permanent form, of 
such puerilties as “ A California Model Love-Letter,” 
“ Phenix on Agriculture,” or “ The Song of Nothin’- 
Shorter.” In his first volume, collated by himself, 
there is little that is not of his best. Had he, like 
Mortimer Thomson, poured himself out in half-a- 
dozen thick quartos before he was thirty-five years 
old, he would undoubtedly have been forgotten many 
years before he died. It is noteworthy that he re- 
ceived frequent offers of high remuneration for regu- 
lar contributions to various periodicals, but declined 
them all, saying that he wrote only when he felt like 
it, and was sure that a binding engagement would 
drive all the humor out of him. 
The most thoroughly American humorist now act- 
ively before the public is Charles F. Browne, whose 
sobriquet, “‘ Artemus Ward,” enjoys a reputation 
on both sides of the Atlantic. He, too, has wisely 
avoided the mistake of forced prolificity, and has 
been fortunate enough to use a certain awkward 
talent for public speaking to place himself far be- 
yond the necessity of writing for his daily bread. 
It is difficult to read his occasional letters, pub- 
lished hither and thither, without wishing that he 
had begun his career as a humorist independently of 
the rather cheap and very hackneyed peculiarity of 
orthography that distinguishes them. The old Eng- 
lish humorists exhausted this species of eccentricity, 
and if it still retained any show of vitality, Tom 
Hood and Thackeray certainly left nothing further 
to be done in that way. It is true that in some cases 
“Artemus Ward” points a joke by his mis-spelling 
which would not be a joke without; but it is also 
true that for every bon-mot thus originated, ten are in- 
jured by the same process, 
Apart from this blemish, the simple drollery of his 
writings is irresistible. The character of the old 
Hoosier showman, from whom the letters are supposed 
to emanate, is admirably delineated, and one never 
loses sight of him, nor confuses his identity with 
that of Mr. Browne, for a moment. As a lecturer, 
this gentlemen’s continued success is an evidence of 
his merit, and of his sympathy with the national feel- 
ing for exaggeration and burlesque. His quaint, 
grave, half-hesitant manner upon the rostrum, has 
quite as much to do with the liberal laughter and 
applause he receives, as the words he utters; and 
both together have been the source of much pleasure, 
of a rollicking and unthinking sort, to many thou- 
sands of persons of all classes and conditions, between 
Maine and California. 
Of a more subtle and sareastic nature is the humor 


nity of authors, but whose talents are of an order in- 
ferior to his, It is but fair to add that some of Mr. 
Arnold’s best efforts have been of a more serious char- 
acter than those just mentioned ; and were a book on 
American humor and humorists called for, no fitter 
author for it could be selected than he. 

The enterprising State of California, which follows 
as closely as she can upon the steps of her older East- 
ern sisters, has produced some examples of our na- 
tional humor which compare favorably with those 
already mentioned. They are but little known in 
this region, and few, if any, have yet appeared “ be- 
tween covers.” The foremost among the merry gen- 
tlemen of the California press, so far as we have been 
able to judge, is one who signs himself ‘ Mark Twain.” 
Of his real name we are ignorant, but his style resem- 
bles that of “John Phenix” more nearly than any 
other, and some things we have seen from his pen 
would do honor to the memory of even that chieftain 
among humorists. He is, we believe, quite a young 
man, and has not written a great deal. Perhaps, if 
he will husband his resources and not. kill with over- 
work the mental goose that has given us these golden 
eggs, he may one day take rank among the brightest 
of our wits. 

It seems strange, with all these gentlemen in hail- 
ing distance, and many more of lesser note, but whose 
occasional coruscations do not lack brilliancy, that 
professedly humorous journals should find so rugged 
and thorny a path, and so brief and unsatisfactory an 
existence among us. There have been many attempts 
made to establish comic journalism upon a permanent 
and remunerative basis in this country, but they have 
inevitably failed, with loss to the projectors and dis- 
appointment to the contributors. There is one now 
in existence, recently commenced, and under auspices 
of a flattering nature ; but we understand that it is 
next to impossible to procure matter enough to fill its 
columns weekly without admitting much that is 
neither wise nor witty. The regular humorists of 
established reputation content themselves with prom- 
ising to “write something some time;” and'the de- 
spairing editors, reduced to a condition anything but 
funny, are driven to adopt one of two dire alterna- 
tives: writing the entire paper themselves, or print- 
ing all the stupid matter that may be sent in. Either 
horn of this dilemma is equally uncomfortable ; and, 
if it continues long, it is very doubtful if Mrs. Grundy 
will have anything whatever to say. It is quite prob- 
able that one cause of the lamentable want of success 
that such papers meet with here is an effort on the 
part of the editors to make them too subtle and deli- 
cate. Refined satire and ingenious badinage are not 
American, and are apt to share the common fate of 
exotics. The coarse, cheap publications of the old 
Comie Almanac school flourish well still, and their 
publishers reap annual harvests of gold and green, 
while the dilettante pages of Vanity Fair line inglori- 








of Robert H, Newell, who has produced several 


|ous portmanteaux, It is not necessary, of course, that 
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style prevalent in these periodicals, nor that every hu- 
man figure represented should be endowed with a 
Falstaffian paunch and a Bardolphian nose. But let 
the subject matter of the illustrations and the letter- 
press of the rest contain enough broad, strong, strik- 
ing absurdities of the real national type, and the lan- 
guage may be as elegant and the pictures as artistic 
as the most, fastidious can desire. There will then be 
at least one powerful element of success in the paper, 
and one which has never yet failed of popularity. 





REVIEWS. 


JOHN STUART MILL ON STR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON* 
HE attention of the large class of persons in our 
country who are interested in metaphysical studies 
will be attracted at once to this critique upon Hamil- 
ton’s philosophy, and they will heartily thank Mr. 
Spencer for reprinting it so promptly and in a form 
so handsome. <All who read it carefully will be im- 
pressed by its ability, and those familiar with the 
other writings of the author will, we think, pronounce 
this to be his ablest work. The aim of the author is 
very comprehensive, being none other than to de- 
scribe and criticise all the “ principal questions dis- 
cussed” in the writings of Hamilton. This aim is 
accomplished with great fidelity and success. All 
the important opinions of Hamilton are fairly and 
fully stated and generally in copious extracts from his 
own writings. They are criticised, also, by compari- 
son, analysis, and argument, with great patience, copi- 
ousness, and minuteness—sometimes with apparently 
unnecessary diffuseness and repetition, but uniformly 
with exemplary clearness and candor, The integrity 
and fairness of the critic is uniform and admirable. 
He always speaks of his great antagonist with sin- 
cere and exalted respect, and in scarcely a single in- 
stance takes what deserves to be called an unfair 
advantage of his inconsistencies or inadvertencies, 
To the critical student of Hamilton, this work ot 
Mill will render an admirable service, as it brings to- 
gether the classical passages from his writings upon 
every point of inquiry, and presents them forcibly to 
the eye and the mind for adjudication, in respect to 
their truth, the consistency of one with another, as 
well as the real intent of the writer, when he seems 
to contradict himself. For these and other character- 
istics, this work may safely be pronounced one of the 
most important contributions to metaphysical science 
which this generation has received from any English 
writer, 

Besides criticising Hamilton, the author discusses 
the doctrines of the most notorious and perhaps the 
most eminent of his avowed disciples, viz., Mr. Man- 
sel, whose Bampton lectures on the Limits of Reli- 
gious Thought have at once been more loudly ex- 
tolled and more severely condemned than any theo- 
logical treatise of our time, and whose Prolegomena 
Togica Nave received deserved attention, for the 
thoroughness of the author's attempt to set forth in 
new applications, with some emendations, the fun- 
damental doctrines of “ The Philosophy of the Condi- 
tioned,” 

The exposure of Mansel’s reasonings in respect to 
the moral attributes of God, and our capacity to con- 
ceive of them or to reason by inference from them, is 
one of the ablest and most satisfactory chapters in the 
work, being fairly reasoned, forcibly and clearly pre- 
sented, and most eloquently enforced, 
tisans of 


To the par- 
Mansel in England it has given great 
offense, and has subjected the author to vehement and 
even virulent attacks from the newspapers, both reli- 
gious and political. Some of the language used by 
Mill might seem to savor of irreverence, when quoted 
out from the connection in which it occurs, or viewed 
apart from the utterly skeptical and demoralizing 
dogmas which Mansel sets forth under the guise of 
reverence for God, and a modest timidity in pro- 
nouncing upon his character and his will. 
the most offensive passage : 


We quote 


“Tf instead of the ‘glad tidings,’ that there exists a 
Being in whom all the excellences which the human 


*** An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, and 
of the principal philosophical questions discussed in his writings. 
By John Stuart Mill.”” In two volumes. Boston: William V. 
Spencer. 1865, 12mo0, pp. 330 and 354. 





mind can conceive exist in a degree inconceivable to us, 
I am informed that the world is ruled by a Being whose 
attributes are infinite, but what they are we cannot learn, 
nor what are the principles of his government, except 
that ‘the highest human morality which we are capable 
of conceiving’ does not sanction them, convince me of it, 
and I will bear my fate as] may. But when I am told 
that I must believe this, and at the same time call this 
Being by the names which express and affirm the highest 
human morality, I say, in plain terms, that I will not. 


is one thing which he shall not do: he shall not compel 
me to worship him. I will call no being good who is not 
what I mean when I apply that term to my fellow- 


for not so calling him, to hell I will go.” 


Our readers will agree with us in the opinion that 
some of this language is more forcible that reverent, 
but we can assure them that Mill has said no more 
than many earnestly religious men and Christian theo- 
logians have felt and expressed. They may inquire, 
then, why has he been made the object of such earnest 
denunciation ? why raise an outcry against him more 
than against Goldwin Smith ¢ 

In our view, this outcry against Mill would never 
have been raised had it not been for his own negative 
position in respect to the Christian revelation and 
the Christian church, and the general tendency of all 
his writings to weaken rather than to confirm the 
faith of the reader in ethical earnestness or religious 
faith. But for all this, we hold that upon the ques- 
tion at issue, Mill is completely in the right and 
Mansel wholly in the wrong, and that whatever may 
be justly said of the defects of Mill’s philosophy or 
of his mode of writing in respect to morality or 
religion, his principles as against Mansel are the only 
principles on which either morality or theology can 
be saved from utter annihilation. The treatment of 
Mill in this discussion is but one of many instances 
which illustrate how much less freedom from partisan 
relations prevails in England than in this country, 
when the fundamental principles of philosophical or 
theological speculation are thoroughly considered. 

The first topic which Mill discusses is Hamilton’s 
doctrine of the relativity of human knowledge as pro- 
pounded by him in his review of Cousin, and as re- 
enforced under the title of ‘The Philosophy of the 
Conditioned.” To convict Hamilton of a want of 
clearness as well as of palpable inconsistency, in many 
of his teachings on these points, was not a difficult 
task. To Mr. Mill belongs the merit of following out 
the doctrine in every form in which it is propounded 
by Hamilton, and of subjecting each assertion to a 
cross-fire of severe questionings, 





A person unac- 
quainted with the history of opinions would say that 
there was not a shred of reason or of truth remaining 
after this terrific enfilading, A more comprehensive 
acquaintance with the history of modern philosophy 
than Mr, Mill seems to possess—especially a more 
accurate knowledge of the import of the terms 
conditioned and relativity—might enable the critic of 
both writers to find more meaning and truth in some 
of Hamilton’s assertions than they seem to bear. If 
Mr, Mill had but known that Hamilton uses the terms 
“to think,” “to condition,” and even 
“to know,” in special and technical senses, he might 
not have been so greatly scandalized to find that 
“what is rejected by Sir William Hamilton as knowl- 
edge is brought back under the name of belief”—that, 
pressed by the acute criticisms of Mr, Calderwood, he 
conceded and avowed that he did not assert that 
“the Infinite?’ and “the Absolute” were in every 
sense unknowable, but only that they were, in a cer- 
tain technical sense, unthinkable. 

But allowing that Mr. Mill has a perfect right to 
every advantage which he takes over Mr, Hamilton, 
the solution which he brings from his own philosophy 


“to conceive,” 


of the problems that are proposed is much more dis- 
appointing and unsatisfactory than are the incongrui- 
ties and obscurities of Hamilton, When Mill tells us 
that the only idea we can have of knowing is that the 
intelligence is impressed in some specific way, we find 
ourselves let loose upon a bottomless abyss of skepti- 
cal misgivings and unanswerable questionings. We are 
just as badly off as we are with Kant’s forms of the 
sensitivity and eategories of the understanding. The 
whole superstructure of human knowledge is weak- 
ened by the fatal supposition, “ What if the intelli- 
gence had been made capable of being affected in an- 
other specific way, and in a way contrary to that in 
which the humar wnderstanding is affected 2?’ 





Whatever power such a Being may have over me, there | 


creatures ; and if such a Being can sentence me to hell | 


| Against this supposition Mill has no provision such 
_as Kant furnishes in the necessary categories of “ The 
Practical Reason,” or as Hamilton might bring out, if 
| hardly pressed, from some similar Deus ex machina ; 
but he must leave us with the concession that “ there 
is something very inexplicable about the whole sub- 
ject.” 


Our dissatisfaction increases still more when he re- 
| solves the knotty point of the conceivable and the in- 
| conceivable, and the possibility of our receiving the 
| latter by a reference to the power of association—in 
a word, when, having shown uncommon acuteness and 
clearness in confronting the greatest questions which 
the mind ever proposes to itself, as well as no little 
sagacity in exposing the insufficient solutions of Ham- 
ilton, he all at once carries us back to “ the stale, flat, 
and unprofitable” philosophy of Hartley Hume Tuck- 
er, James Mill, Dr. Thomas Brown, and Bain, who 
find in the doctrine of the association of ideas a sov- 
ereign solution for every philosophical problem, We 
confess that it was to. our disappointment, if not to 
our disgust, that the conviction was forced upon us 
that our author had nothing to give us in place of 
what Hamilton promised to supply, except the mea- 
ger psychology and the unsatisfactory metaphysics of 
James Mill and Thomas Brown; and that twenty 
years and more of philosophical study had not car- 
ried him a single step beyond the stand-point of his 
“ System of Logic.” 

As we follow along the analysis—passing over the 
chapter on Mansel of which we have spoken—we 
come to the doctrine of consciousness, Hamilton’s 
equivocal statement of which we cheerfully surrender 
to his exposing criticism without being satisfied with 
the substitute which he offers. We come next to his 
doctrine of perception and his review of theories of 
the belief in an external world. Mill here takes up 
the cause of Brown, whom Hamilton had severely 
criticised. He then enters upon the psychological 
theory of the belief in an external world. Here he 
expounds the theory of those who hold that this be- 
lief is not intuitive, but an acquired product through 
the operation of the law of association. The belief is 
reached, he earnestly asserts, whenever certain sensa- 
tions are connected, through the frequent repetition 
of experience, so that they are inseparably or indis- 
solubly associated in the mind’s subjective experience. 
These sensations, when they have been experienced 
often enough together, become connected as fixed 
groups of sensations—/, e., “ things which we are un- 
able to conceive apart,” viz., to separate in associa- 
tion, “appear incapable of existing apart.” What we 
mean when we say that the object is external to us is 
simply that there is a permanent something which 
will, under appropriate circumstances, occasion—i. e., 
precede — similar connected “ Matter, 
then, may be defined a permanent possibility of sen- 
As soon as it is believed that there are such 
permanent possibilities of sensation to other persons 
as well as ourselves, we gain all that anybody believes 
of material objects. 


sensations. 


sation.” 


“T affirm,” he remarks, “ with confidence that this 
conception of matter includes the whole meaning at- 
tached to it by the common world apart from philo- 
sophical, and sometimes from theological, theories.” 
Upon this confident assertion we observe that it might 
safely enough be admitted to be true, after showing 
that the definition and arguments of Mill contain a 
great deal more meaning than he seems to imagine, 
and that they concede or assume positions which are 
fatal to his own labored and artificial theory, that all 
the knots in psychology can be untied by the one 
inexplicable law of inseparable association. The very 
phrase, “ possibility of sensation,” implies the reality of 
causal agency in material objects ; and, of course, the 
belief in causation as an ultimate act of knowledge 
concerning an inexplicable relation of things. It is 
true that Mill attempts to expiain causation by a con- 
stantly recurring order between one group of sensa- 
tions and another. True to the doctrine of Thomas 
Brown, that causation means nothing more than inva- 
riable antecedence, he presses this theory with the ut- 
most pertinacity. But it seems to us that the very 
reason why he prefers the phrase “‘ permanent possi- 
bility of sensation” to “ uniform antecedence between 
fixed groups of sensations,” is that the one suggests 
that belief in causation which is original to the hu- 











man soul, and the other phrase is only the meager re- | rive when we reach ultimate 


siduum of the author’s theory. 
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facts.” ‘The real 


Again, in the discus- stumbling-block is, perhaps, not in any theory of the 
sion of this definition of matter, he makes use of the | 


fact, but in the fact itself” “I think by far the 


phrases, groups, and fixed groups of sensations as es- | | wisest thing we can do, is to accept the inexplicable 


sential to the philosophical conception of matter. 


But what is @ group in the author's philosophy ? How | 


can a group be possible without space as the precon- 
dition of groupable sensations ¢ ¢ Or does the author | 


' fact, without any theory of how it takes place; 
and when we are obliged to speak of it in terms 
which assume a theory, to use them with a reservation 


as to their meaning.” Was there ever any dodging 
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is true in an intelligible and agreeable diction, and so 
securing confidence in their candor and competence 
to instruct in respect to points that are in controversy, 
and of finding in common language a convenient 
drapery to hide the bareness of their meager theories. 
They illustrate the truth, that the teacher of a false 
philosophy, who employs the language of common 


life, must teach important truth in spite of himself, 


mean a fixed series in time? It would seem that he | more cool than this ? Why not form or accept a new | for the common speech of man must embody man’s 


ought, according to his own theory (expanded very | 
fully in Chapter XIIL.), which resolves all conceptions 


from the muscular sensations and tissue. 


theory is pressed home upon itself, and held to its own | 
consistency, it would seem to render impossible the 


relation of causation as explained by Mill and Brown, 


unless by groups of sensations viewed as the causes of | 
others we are to mean constantly coexistent sensations 


constantly preceding other single sensations. We 
wonder that Mill so quietly assumes the reality and 
originality of time, after resolving space and causation 
into inseparable associations, and that he never thinks 
to inquire whether, if time is one of the original inex- 
plicable data, space may not be so as well. 

The use of the word sensations by Mill, in his defini- 
tions of matter and mind, is also conveniently ambigu- 
ous. That he does not mean by it merely subjective 
states of the soul, is evident from the distinction 
which he makes between sensations and inward feel- 
ings or emotions. But what the difference is he does 
not explain. His theory requires that he should use 
the term in this subjective sense only. The definition 
of matter as the possibility of sensations has no mean- 
ing, unless the subjective meaning is the right one. 
And yet this is not the sense which he usually at- 
taches to the word, or which he expects his reader 
will supply when the word is used. Indeed, there can 
scarcely be selected from the whole range of philoso- 
phical literature an example of a word which is 
more palpably ambiguous or conveniently vague, 
than the word sensation as used in his definitions of 
matter and of mind. 

But this is but another example of the word-play, 
or rather the thought-play, with which Mr. Mill seems 
not only to impose upon other minds, but even to play 
hide-and-seek with himself. He does not seem to be 
aware that when he urges his own artificial theories 
in place of the natural and unsophisticated beliefs 
of the whole human race, he is all the while pro- 
jecting them against the background of these con- 
victions, and that when his theory is at all defec- 
tive in any particular, the defect is unconsciously sup- 
plied from this background. He is apparently mosi 
sincere and candid. He seems to desire to do full 
justice not only to the opinions of those from whom | 
he differs, but also to the real facts of the case and 
the difficulties of the subject; on the other hand, he is 


most tenaciously wedded to the preconceived theories | 


which he contracted from his earliest teachers, most 
pertinaciously, we will not say bigotedly, attached to} 
the prejudices of his own school, so that of all liv- 
ing writers he sesms incapable of learning anything | 
new from study or reading. 


His peculiar obstinacy or naiveté is most amusing, 
when he detines the conception of the mind. After 
having defined matter as a permanent possibility of 
sensations, he proceeds to observe 
rule it would seem that we ought to define the mind 
as the series of the actually experienced feelings with | 
the permanent possibility of many more. 
the consideration of this definition, he observes: “ If, 
therefore, we speak of the mind as a series of feelings 


it a series of feelings which is aware of itself as past | 
and future, and we are reduced to the alternative of | 


believing that the mind, or Ego, is something differ- 
ent from any series of feelings, or possibilities of them, 
or of accepting the paradox, that something which | 
ex hypothesi is but a series of feelings, can be aware of 
itself as a series.” 


distinct discovery and avowal, the writer could not | 


but have effected his escape as by a single bound from | 
beyond the limits of his traditional system. But he 
does no such thing. 


face to face with that final inexplicability, at which, 
as Sir William Hamilton observes, we inevitably ar- 


But if this! 


that by the same | 


Pressing | 


It would seem that after this most | 


g, With the utmost assurance he 
proceeds to observe, “ The truth is, that we are here | 


‘theory which should conform to the facts? 


| which does not square with these inexplicable facts ? 
| Why not reason, a real fact can never be a “ stumbling- 
| block” to a correct or a corrected theory? Mr, Mill 
does not dream of such a procedure. He does not 
conceive of it as possible. After having developed a 
fact for which his theory does not and cannot pro- 
vide—after distinctly conceding this insufficiency, he 
proceeds, as though nothing had happened, to pro- 
pound the same dogma of inseparable associations 
and to criticise Hamilton and Mansel for not treating 
it with due consideration and respect. 

Our limits will not allow us to notice the criticisms 
of the second volume, They are by no means inferior 
in interest and importance to those of the first. Ham- 
ilton’s doctrine of unconscious mental modifications, 
his theory of causation, his doctrine of concepts of 
judgment and reasoning, his conception of logic asa 
science, and of the fundamental laws of thought, his 
supposed improvements in formal logic, his theory of 
pleasure and pain and of the freedom of the will, are 
; all discussed with more or less fullness, and from the 
points of view which we should expect Mr. Mill 
would take from our knowledge of his opinions. 

The estimate of Sir William Hamilton as a philoso- 
pher which is comprised in the concluding chapter, 
is in some respects justly given, but in others is sadly 
deficient. Mr. Mill is not the man rightly to estimate 
the very great excellences of Hamilton, nor justly to 
appreciate the important services which he rendered 
to speculative studies and sound learning in his gener- 
ation. It is, indeed, not easy to explain how a man 
should combine so much strength and weakness, so 
much error and truth, so great acuteness, and so re- 
markable obtuseness, as did this eminent philosopher. 
It by no means follows, however, because Hamilton 
jis often inconsistent with himself, that he has not 
| taught most important truth, nor that much which he 
has taught will not remain. His philosophy of the 
conditioned and his doctrine of causation will make 
little impression upon the thinking of another gener- 
ation. Indeed, the present generation is already be- 
ginning to wonder that his peculiar theories made so 
| many converts, even in his own time, or that his sway 
| was so long undisputed, even in his own university. 

Whatever aid Mr, Mill may have furnished by this 
critical examination for the more 








just estimate of 
| Hamilton’s philosophy, we cannot think he will have 
| contributed in the least thereby to the establishment 
| of his own peculiar doctrines. Two or three circum- 

stances are in his favor. He belongs to a school of 
| chinkers who are earnest, united, and untiring in their 
| efforts at propagandism. They are liberal in their 
| sympathies and influence in respect to politics and re- 
Hligion. They are the devoted friends of the physi- 
cal and mathematical sciences. They are animated 
| by common sympathies in opposition to the usually 
received views of the Christian faith and Christian 
| theology. 


Their writings abound in much positive 
knowledge, especially that kind of knowledge which 
the modern sciences of nature have unfolded in such 
, marvelous profusion. 


: Above all, they seem to divest metaphysical cliscus- 
we are obliged to complete the statement by calling | 


sions of all needless technical terminology, and to pre- 
| sent their conclusions in clear and intelligible diction. 
|The reader is carried forward so easily, step by step, 
| that he insensibly confides in so pleasant a companion 
‘and guide. The hard questions are so uniformly an- 
| swered in words that are soclearin their common mean- 
ing, that the meaning of the solution couched in such 
| simple words seems to be entirely clear and self-evi- 
dent. The style flows so evenly forward that the 
reader scarcely observes that the writer has abandoned 
his theory at a critical turn of the discussion, or that the 
common beliefs that are enshrined in common speech 
can, in the presence of any trying exigency, be re- 
sorted to almost without detection. Mill and his 
school have the double advantage of saying much that 











Why not | ineradicable convictions and his necess: ary beliefs. 
| abandon the old theory, or at least that part of it | 
of space and extension into the associations derived | 


a 
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“ Can You Forgive Her : 


By Anthony Trollope. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 


1865. 

This is the latest work of prolific Mr. Trollope that 
has appeared in book form. The heroine of the story, 
whom the reader is asked to forgive, bears the name 
of Alice Vavasor. She is a plain matter-of-fact sort 
of a body, having a snug little sum in her own name, 
by way ofa blessing, and numerous wealthy relatives 
by way of an infliction. At the opening of the book 
she is announced as the betrothed of one John Gray, 
a very estimable gentleman, not over young, well to 
do in the world, and living in quiet comfort on a 
place of his own. Mr. Gray is one of those persons 
who win the respect of all and the love of few; the 
latter circumstance, however, is due not to any lack 
of lovable qualities in himself, but rather to his ina- 
bility to express his feelings. Several tirst chapters of 
the book are devoted to introducing to the reader the 
characters who are to figure in the story. These in- 
elude a number of lords and ladies, who at best are 
stupid folks, endowed with much money and little 
wit. They are the lay figures of the plot, well dressed, 
as supernumeraries on the stage often are, and allowed 
to talk now and then, as if the author were anxious to 
assure his readers of their vitality. These people once 
formally introduced, the plot proceeds. Alice accepts 
the invitation of her cousin Kate Vavasor to accom- 
pany her and her brother George on a pieasure trip 
on the continent, against which acceptance her father 
and a number of her female relatives vigorously pro- 
test. But what business is it of theirs? Hereywe 
catch the first clue to the real thread of the story. 
Alice, the reader is now informed, in the days when 
L young woman’s blood is warm and her affections 
easily won, had yielded to the entreaties of her cousin 
George Vavasor, and pledged her undivided love to 
him, Later, however, strange stories of her cousin 
came to her ear. People shook their heads ominous- 
ly at the mention of his name. Just what he had 
done, or failed to do, we are left to inter from his gen- 
eral character. George was a handsome young fellow, 
mature beyond his years, inclined to plots, reticent at 
times, and again apparently frank, given somewhat to 
dissipation, and at once admired and feared by his 
companions. Unfortunately his tastes were too ex- 
travagant for his purse, but being the heir apparent 
to the old Vavasor estate, he found little difficulty in 
obtaining money on credit. No one seemed able to 
specify an actual misdeed of his, yet every one was 
suspicious of him, No, not every one, for his sister 
Kate loved him witha blind devotion, and ever stood 
waiting to make any sacrifice, be it ever so great, that 
might be to his advantage. Alice’s relatives were 
pleased with her engagement to John Gray, and feared 
the results of her companionship with George during 
the proposed trip. 


Their apprehensions prove too 
well founded. 


George regained his old influence 
over her, and not long after the party returned to 
England, Alice informed Mr. 


Gray that her engage- 
ment to him must cease. 


At this time, George Vavasor 
indulged in political aspirations, but his means being 
too limited to cover the expense of a canvass for mem- 
ber of Parliament, Alice generously placed her purse 
at his disposal. George unhesitatingly availed him- 
self of it, little thinking of the result. His first draft 
on her Alice transferred to her father, who had the 
charge of her funds. He, however, ¢ onfided the mat- 
ter to Mr. Gray, and the latter, clinging to the hope 
that he would some time gain Alice for his wife, pro- 
posed the plan of paying this and other similar drafts 
from his own money, without her knowledge, intend- 
ing to reveal it at such a time as he might deem fit. 
Mr. Vavasor was too much pleased with the proposal 
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to oppose it, he being extremely anxious to have John | aid tunate as to lose any of their limbs in our recent battles, | to the few, but published in the fullest sense of the word. 
Gray for a son-in-law. From this time George began | | and who intend to travel in Europe, will find in the re- 


to sink. He gained a seat in the House of Commons. ‘Y 


to fill a vacancy occasioned by the death of the occu- | 
pant, but at the ensuing general election was badly | 
beaten. His treatment of Alice was such that she 
broke her engagement to him; his grandfather, just | 
before dying, altered his will so that George received | 
no share of the family estate, and the young man, in | 
despair, fled to America, Meanwhile John Gray re- | 
newed his proposal to Alice, and she was married to 
him; so, at the close of her apparently fickle love ca- | 
reer, she asks those who have heard her story whether | 
they will forgive her. 

Such is the plot in brief. The reader has doubtless 
anticipated us in pronouncing it uninteresting. But 
we say more, The characters lack individuality, and 
hence fail to stand out from the book as living men 
and women. Their conversations are exceedingly 
commonplace, and inferior in interest to that of ordi- 
nary persons whom one meets every day. The situa- 
ations, too, lack that dramatic effect of which no care- 
ful novelist ever loses sight. Perhaps, if Mr. Trollope 
were to allow his pen to rest a while, it would do him 
more credit when called into service. No man can 
write good novels incessantly, Mr, Thackeray could 
not; Mr. Dickens cannot; Mr. Trollope, most of all, 
cannot, 


| 
| 


“ Harper's Hand-book for Travelers in Europe and the 
East.” By W. Pembroke Fetridge. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 1865. 

The design of this book, as the title imports, is to 
furnish persons traveling in Europe with such infor- 
mation as a stranger always needs when engaged in 
sight-seeing, what points to visit and how to reach | 
them, and what to look for when they are reached. 
These are the main elements of the problem which 
the tourist, has to solve; and as only a small portion 
of American travelers in Europe are familiar enough 
with the countries which they visit to know exactly 
what places most deserve their attention, a book of 
this kind is indispensable. The work before us con- 
tains many very excellent features. It is of a con- 
venient size and the cover is flexible,so that it can be 
casily packed in a valise or traveling bag. Moreover, 
the type, though necessarily small, is distinct, and the 
subject matter is well arranged. The style in which 
the book is written is concise and attractive, making 
it a companionable rade meeum. Some points of in- 
terest one might wish were described more fully, but 
it is to be remembered that this would increase 
the size of the book beyond convenient portability. 
There are, however, certain blemishes which can be 
so easily got rid of, that we venture to allude to them. 

First, the compiler seems to have had in mind only 
persons of extensive means, to whom the expense of 
a foreign tour is of little account. Now there are 
very many people who desire to travel through 
Europe economically, whose means will not allow of 
their traveling otherwise. 





|< 
| 


Such persons want to 
know what it will cost to go from point to point, 
rather than the total expense of certain tours; and 
they desire to learn the price of travel in second or 
even third class coaches, rather than of first class, in 
which latter it has been observed that only Ameri- 
cans and fools ride ; they also wish to be informed of 
the cost of living in other ways than at the first class 
and, of course, highest price hotels. Such informa- 
tion cannot be found in this book, 

Second, it is to be regretted that the publishers 
have allowed the editor to intermingle with legiti- 
mate information puffs of certain tradesmen, brokers, 
doctors, and hotels, sometimes at the expense of ver- 
acity, we fear. Everybody knows that one should take 
the least possible quantity of clothing from home, 
and supply his wants as they appear. Yet the editor 
hints to the contrary, adding a flagrant puff which 
we copy verbatim, save that the names therein men- 
tioned are omitted : 


“The author has had as fine-fitting garments made 
by , of New York, as in any of the crack establish- 
ments of Paris, Should gentlemen not have time to be 
measured, the Messrs. , who have two of the finest 
ready-made establishments in the world, will supply all 
their wants.” 








This will serve as a sample, though we cannot re- 
frain from quoting one other: 


cent great invention of artificial legs, by , of New 
ork, a most desirable substitute for the lost members.” 
This is simply disgusting. Of course, all the peo- 
| ple thus kindly noticed advertise in the Hand-book, 
as one may see by referring to the advertising pages at 
the end of the volume. But is this quite fair? No 
decent daily paper will admit in its reading matter 
| puffs of its advertisers, and why should a book like 
this, which aims to be reliable if nothing else? As 
‘the expense of getting up the publication must have 
been large, and the amount to be realized from sales 





| somewhat uncertain, we infer that the publishers felt 


constrained to adopt this method of attracting ad- 
vertisements, and thus insure themselves against loss, 
This is unfortunate. We hope, however, that the 
work will meet with such an extensive sale that the 
next edition will contain no puffs of any kind, and 
thus give the public the first complete and reliable 
guide to a traveler in Europe that bears the imprint 
of an American publisher. 





LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 


AMONG the tributes paid to the memory of Dante, on 
the celebration of the sixth hundredth anniversary of his 
birth, in May last, there were none more honorable in 
conception and more excellent in execution than two 
which came from the New World, and which consisted of 
translations of his great work—the first by Mr. Longfel- 
low, the second by Dr. T. W. Parsons, of Boston. The 
former, we believe, was a complete version of the “ Divina 
Commedia,” in blank verse ; the latter, of the first seven- 
teen cantos of the “Inferno.” It was known among 
scholars and students of the Dante-literature that Dr. 
Parsons had translated a portion of the “Inferno,” but 
how much, or when, was a little dubious, so scarce 
had become the small volume which contained it. The 
celebration of Dante’s birthday, which, by the way, put to 
utter shame the Shakespearean festival in England, 


his early brochure, which he issued a few months since. 
The edition was so limited, so confined to book-fanciers, 


lovers of searce volumes, large-paper copies, and the like, 
that it can hardly be said to have been published. The 


Commedia.’ 


our language, even in Byron’s hand— 


‘The stretchéd meter of an antique song,” 


musical severity of my master. 


” 


and must charm it for ever. 


leaves to the decision of more competent judges than him 


are never jangled, nor out of tune. 

of the “Inferno,” Dr. Parsons has added his magnificen 
on Burns, or Shakespeare, or Thackeray, or Bryant, bu 
is the best poem which has been, or can be, written on 


‘*The marble man of many woes.” 


pression, it is worthy of Thomas Gray. 





scemed to Dr. Parsons a fitting occasion for a reprint of 


volume (a beautiful quarto of 115 pages, printed on deli- | been spent abroad, in Paris, we believe. 
eately tinted paper, and bound in dark brown cloth) is} a secessionist or a sympathizer with secession, but a 
dedicated to the Duke of Sermoneta, Don Michelangelo | Union man, full as good, if not better, than the retailers 
Castani, to whom Dr. Parsons says: “In 1886 my father] of such baseless gossip concerning him. Mr. Morphy is 
took me with him to Italy—to Sia : and there, in the | the son of Judge Morphy, an old member of the Louisiana 
venerable Borgo Sant’ Apostolo, consecrated in my imagi- | bar, to which Mr. Morphy himself belongs. He is at the 
nation by a verse of Dante’s, in the ancient House of the | North professionally, and will probably be admitted to the 
Acciaiuoli, and in the home of a learned lady who bore | bar here. His new work will form a volume of some five 
the name of the poet, I became enamored of the ‘ Divina | hundred pages. We have not heard who is to bring it 


and I soon found that, though permitting a paraphrase, 
it was almost as ill-suited as blank-verse to represent the 


self, as he must also the value of Dr. Parsons’ translation, 
as a translation. That it reads admirably, is severe 
without being harsh and seeming labored, that most of it, | terity, it is hardly safe to predict ; but we venture to think 
in short, reads as if it were an original poem rather than | that his “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers” will live along 
a translation, is certain. The measure is finely handled, } with the “ Roman Lays” of Lord Macaulay, of which they 
adding to the freedom of blank-verse, which, for the most | are no unworthy companions; and that the best of his 
part, it has, the charm and grace of rhyme ; its sweet bells | “ Bon Gaultier Ballads” will be read with pleasure by the 


In addition to his version of the first seventeen cantos 


ode, “On a Bust of Dante,” which not only casts in the | 
shade all similar productions, by whomsoever written, | 


| We presume Mr. Longfellow’s version of the whole “ Di- 

| Vina Commedia” may be looked for during the present 

fall. 

While on the subject of Dante, we may mention a re- 

port, which reaches us by the late English papers, that 

Professors Karl Witte of Halle, Wegele of Wiirzburg, 

Mussafia of Vienna, and Bihr of Dresden, invite all 

friends of Danie to a German Dante festival, which is to 

be held at Dresden on the 14th of September, the dying 

day of the poet. This festival does not intend to rival or 

imitate the national rejoicings with which Italy honored 

the sixth centenary birthday of its poet ; it only proposes 

to unite in one place all those admirers of Dante who have 

labored to gain the citizen right for the Italian poet in 

Germany, and to concentrate their works—which are of 

no small importance, considering that there exist fourteen 

translations of the “ Divina Commedia” in German. Dr. 

Witte contemplates, as the result of the proposed meet- 

ing—firstly, the foundation of a Dante library, as complete 

as possible ; as the most suitable place for it, Dresden is 

mentioned, which possesses already great treasures in the 

Dante literature; secondly, the foundation of a Dante 

periodical ; thirdly, the preparation of a critical edition of 
Dante’s smaller works, which even in Italy is still want- 

ing. The periodical it is proposed should appear in Ger- 

man, Italian, French, and English. All German libraries 

are requested to send their Dante manuscripts, and other 
rarities in connection with the subject, to Dresden. 

Mr. Paul Morphy, whom the French journals 2il/ call 

M. Paul Murphy, is at present in this city, engaged upon 
anew work on chess, which will contain, it is said, all 
the games played by him here and in Europe. It will be 
accompanied with notes and illustrations on wood, and 
will contain a careful analysis of the works of Lowenthal 
and Staunton—which latter gentleman, the reader may re- 
member, declined to match himself against Mr. Morphy, 
alleging as a reason the wonderful labor he was bestow- 
ing on his edition of Shakspeare (which, by the way, 
shows but few traces of it), a reason which was not con- 
sidered satisfactory by the best chess-players abroad, who 
had, and continue to have, their own opinion concerning 
Mr. Staunton and his excellence in chess. 

A number of absurd rumors having recently found their 
way into print concerning Mr. Morphy, as, for instance, 
that he was on the staff of General Beauregard during the 
rebellion, we deem it our duty to contradict them flatly. 
Mr. Morphy was not on the staff of General Beauregard, 
or of anybody else ; most of his time during the war having 
Neither was he 


out, but we understand that several of our leading pub- 


“My first studies were of the ‘Paradiso,’ and I began j lishers are negotiating with Mr. Morphy for its publica- 
to render portions of it into terza rima, a form foreign to | tion. It will appear this fall. 


PERSONAL. 


OvR late English papers bring us the news of the death 
of Prof. William Edmonstoune Aytoun, who died on the 


“I therefore adopted the alternate quartrain, which is } 4th of August, at his shooting-lodge, Blackhills, near Elgin, 
our measure nearest to the Italian—the measure of Gray’s | Morayshire. For some years past Professor Aytoun had 
‘Elegy,’ which already hath possession of the English ear | not enjoyed good health, his constitution, never a very 


strong one, failing from the multiplicity of his literary 


Whether Dr. Parsons was wise in his choice of the | labors ; he spent two seasons at Homburg to recruit him- 
: : : . s 
elegiac measure, is a question which the present writer | self, and last season and the present one he sought a more 


- | northern climate, and the sports of the moors and streams, 
but without success. 
What rank Professor Aytoun is likely to hold with pos- 


lovers of comic verse for many a year to come. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan, the young Scottish poet, has 
recently published a volume of poems, “Idyls and 
| Legends of Inverburn,” which are worthy of all the com- 


t 


| mendations they have received, and-which place him high 
t among the late poets of England. Mr. G. H. Lewes re- 
views him at considerable length, in a late number of his 


excellent periodical, the Fortnightly Review, to which, by 


For compactness, severity, and classical purity of ex-| the way, Mr. Buchanan has contributed a -very remark- 


able poem, “A London Idyl,” the subject matter of 


Dr. Parsons has finished, we understand, the remaining | which—“ the social evil,” as our good cousins delicately 
cantos of the “Inferno,” which will shortly appear with | phrase it—is handled with as much skill as pathos. 





“Any of our noble officers who haye been so unfor-! the portion before us. We hope they will not be confined ' Indeed, we know of nothing finer of the kind, unless it 
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be Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs,” of which it is a worthy | his Travels ;” “ What came Afterwards,” a novel, by T. 8. 
companion-piece. The idyls and legends in Mr. Buchan-| Arthur; “Poems,” by Sarah J. Bolton; “A Spinster’s 
an’s volume—fourteen in number—are mostly Scottish ; Story ;” “Humbugs;” “Bug Jargal,” by Victor Hugo ; 
their chief characteristics are simplicity and pathos. i” Old Merchants of New York,” 4th vol. ; “ Pongneee;” 
The most touching, perhaps, is “ Poet Andrew,” a tender | “ The Mute Singer,” a novel, by Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt 
and manly idyl on the life and death of poor David | Richie ; “ Josh Billings, his Book ;’ and “Our Artist in | 
Gray, the young Scottish poet, whose memory has been | Cuba,” a pocket volume of sketches, mostly comic, from | 
4 i é ° 5 a R) 
so tenderly cared for by Lord Houghton, and who, if we the clever pencil of Mr. Carleton himself. He has also in | 
remember rightly, came to London with Buchanan, poapesntion a holiday edition of Rodman Drake’s poem, | 
poetic adventurers both, full of high hopes for the future, | “ The Culprit Fay,” with illustrations by Lumley. 
which, in David’s case, soon came to naught. Mr. Bu- Messrs. Scribner & Co. will soon publish “ Dante, as 
chanan’s latest contribution to the Fortnightly Review is | 
| 


_| Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet, with an analysis of the | 
in prose, an interesting paper on “The Old Ballads of | ‘Divina Commedia,’ its Plots and Episodes,” by Professor | 


Denmark.” : “ ’ | Botta ; the third and fourth volumes of Froude’s “ His- | 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who recently edited “ Under Green | tory of England ;” “A Manual of Zoology,” by Professor 
Leaves,” for the “ Cottage Library” of Messrs. eng & Sandborn Tenney, A.M.; “The Prophecies of Isaiah, | 
Huntington, of this city (an attempt to popularize the | ‘Translated and Explained,” by J. Addison Alexander, D.D. .| 
best poetry, and a successful — we are happy tosay), "i | the University and Library editions of “The Foederal- 
engaged upon a second volume for theme henee--n cor | ist,” edited, with notes, ete., by Henry B. Dawson ;} 
lection of the best short poems in the English language. | ,, Plain Talk on Familiar Subjects,” by Dr. J. G. Holland ; | 
Its title will be “Melodies and Madrigals, eee “History of Rationalism, embracing a Survey of the| 
— > wet , > 7 » > y | 4 nv ” I 
between owe and three os wil a amg | Present State of Protestant Theology,” by Rev. John F. 
ees of eome hundre ne = 5 nets) poe" | Hurst ; a new and revised edition (with a supplement) of 
extending from the time of Wyatt and Surrey to the pres- | the “ Cyclopedia of American Literature,” by E, A. and | 
. ° . . . s = ’ 7, / © 
ent day. It will be published this fall, in small yar, | G. L. Duyckink ; “ Essays on the Supernatural Origin of | 
- italic ty pe, each page being purnounded w ith red wns | Christianity,” by Professor George P. Fisher, of Yale Col- 
and with an illuminated title-page by Mr. J. W. Hows. | lege; “The Structure’ of Animal Life: Six Lectures de- 
Mr. Bay ard Tayler has spent the “wanes wih nie hsegee | livered before the Brooklyn Institute,” by Professor Louis | 
i pap apn af Conte: Cy. a , pes , ‘ 4 Agassiz ; and “The Vicarious Sacrifice,” by Rev. Horace } 
said to be witting ° te novel— ae Eee Oe Bushnell. They also announce “Grant and Sherman, | 
probably be published this fall. : their Campaigns and Generals,” by Hon. J. 'T. Headley ; | 
Mr. Edmund C. Stedman is at present on the Adiron- io a we sf Ee ge 
ie : ” for the } ft of his healtl . * Christian Armor ; or, Illustrations of the Christian War- 
dacks, “camping out” for the benefit of his health. fare as embodied in the Exhortation of the Apostle Paul,” 


7illi Jinter, of the Albion and other journals, Soe oe : : 
, ae vas _— waite 08 ‘al cl J f the | elegant quarto, with richly illuminated plates, emblaz- 
s “| Mr. Sey i > editorial chair of the | 5 % ; S ‘ 
NSE Leone ESS ae oned in gold and colors, in the style of the ancient mis- 


Ne Day) 210, . . ° . 
Weekly Revie F Pees Se x | sal decorations ; and “ The Book of Rubies, a Collection 
Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich is living at Bay Ridge, Long! , % : SES a 
- r of the most notable Love Poems in the English Language, 


Island. 0, at least, we judge from a sonnet with that in one volume crown octavo, printed in two colors 
heading in the September number of the Atlantic | : ‘ ; 


Monthly. 


{ 

















} 


Mr. W. J. Widdleton will publish this fall a superbly 

—w illustrated edition of * The Lays of the Scottish Cava- 

| liers,” by the late Prof. Aytoun; a holiday edition of 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. | Poe’s “Raven,” with illustrations by Billings, Nast, 
ice : _ | Darley, Lumley, and others; a new edition of the late 
Mzsers. Hurp & HovcHtox will soon publish “ Matri- Dr. Francis’s “Old New York,” with a memoir by H. T. 
monial Infelicities,” by Barry Gray ; “ South’s Sermons,” | 
the first of the series of “ Old English Divines ;” “ Poems,” 
by Edna Dean Proctor ; “The Dutch Pilgrim Fathers,” by | 
Edward Hopper; “A Brief Biographical Dictionary ;” 
“Mozart’s Letters,” translated by Lady Wallace ; “The | 
Life and Character of J. H. Van Der Palm, D.D. ;” “ The | 
Book of Hours”; “Essays on Art,’ by Francis Turner 
Palgrave; and “Poems,” by Alice Cary. They have 
also several illustrated works in course of preparation, as 
“ The Twenty-third Psalm,” illustrated ; “ Ausop’s Fables,” 
Croxall’s version, with 110 illustrations on wood; and 
“Piccola,” by X. B. Santaine, with 
wood by Leopold Flameng. 





Tuckerman ; and a select edition of Philip Freneau’s 
* Poems of the Revolution,” now for the first time brought | 
together, with a portrait of the author, and introductory | 
memoir by Evert A. Duyckink. He has lately added to his 

list a valuable series of volumes recently published by Mr. 
William Veazie, of Boston, and known as the Riverside Edi- | 
tions of the following authors and works: Disraeli’s “ Curi- 
osities and Amenities of Literature,” 6 vols. crown octavo; 
Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” 3 vols. ; Hallam’s 
“Complete Works,” viz., his “ Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe,” his “Constitutional History,” and his 
“Middle Ages,” 10 vols. ; the “Works of Charles Lamb,” 5 
vols, ; Milman’s “History of the Jews” and “History of 
Christianity,” 6 vols. ; “ Lord Byron’s Works,” 4 vols. ; and 
the “Complete Works of Shakespeare,” the text regu- 
lated by the folio of 1632, in 8 volumes. 





illustrations on 
And juveniles without num- 
ber, beginning with “Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog,” 
“The House that Jack’ Built,” “ Fox and the Geese,” and 
“The Five little Pigs and their Wonderful Adventures,” 
all of which are illustrated with designs by H. L. 
Stephens, whilom of Vanity Fair, and now, we believe, 
of Mrs. Grundy. These will be followed by “The 
Parents’ Assistant,” by Maria Edgeworth ; “The Water 
Lily,” with illustrations by Phiz; “On the Ferry Boat,” 
by Jenny Harrison, author of “The Right Way ;” 
“Hymns in Prose for Children,” by Mrs. Barbauld, illus- 
trated ; “ Mary Gay, a Work for Girls,” by Jacob Abbott ; 
Hans Christian Andersen’s “ Tales,” with 105 illustra- 
tions ; “ Robinson Crusoe,” illustrated ; “ Nursery Non- 
sense ; or, Rhymes without Reason ;’ “The Adventures 
of a little French Boy,” by Alfred Bichat, illustrated ; 
“ Aunt Louisa’s London Toy Books” (four kinds) ; “ War- 
ner’s Alphabets” (3 kinds) ; and“ Warner's Large Picture 
Books” (6 kinds), They will also publish the following| Messrs. Bunce & Huntington will publish during the 
works, with illustrations by H. L. Stephens, printed in oil | coming fall “Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets,” and 
colors : “ Puss in Boots,” “ Cinderella,” and “Beauty and | “The Poets of the Elizabethan Era,” a couple of dainty 
the Beast,” and a new version of the pathetic old ballad, | little volumes, with illustrations by John Gilbert ; “The 
“The Children in the Wood,” written by Mr. R. H. Stod-| King’s Bell,” by Richard Henry Stoddard, illustrated by 
dard as a companion to his story of “ Little Red Riding | Alfred Fredericks; and a cheap edition of Bunyan’s 
Hood,” published last year by Mr. Gregory, and to be re- | “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” the cheapest, indeed, ever published 
published this year by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton. in America. The last will be included in their popular 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have in the press the fifth | series of paper covered volumes, “The Cottage Library.” 
volume of Carlyle’s “Frederick the Great ;” Palgrave’s}| Mr James Miller announces a “Handbook of Etiquette 
“ Arabia ;” “Gilbert Rugge,” by the author of “A First|for Ladies and Gentlemen;” “Ladies’ Book of Eti- 
Friendship ;’ “ Richdrd Cobden, the Apostle of Free | quette;” “Etiquette for Gentlemen;” “'The Young 
Trade,” by John M’Gilchrist ; “ Notes from Plymouth Pul- | Wife’s Book ;” “The Young Husband’s Book ;” “ Patriotic 
pit,” a new edition, greatly enlarged, of the discourses of | Poems ;” “The Hair, and the Cutaneous Diseases which 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher; and “ Miss Carew,” by Amelia j Affect it,” by B. C. Perry, dermatologist; “Wee 
B. Edwards. * Maggie ;” “The Shoe-maker’s Daughter ;” Mary Howitt’s 

‘Mr. John Bradburn announces “ Erring, yet Noble: a | “New Story Book ;” “Book of Curiosities ;” “Book of 
Tale of and for Woman.” Adventures ;” “House in the Wood;” “Little Glass 


The majority of 
these publications are already favorites with the lovers of 
good books, who will not be sorry to see them added to 
the judicious and well-chosen list of Mr. Widdleton. 

Messrs. Sheldon & Co. have in the press a “Life of 
Washington,” by Jacob Abbott, in eight volumes, com- 
pleting his series of American History; “Walter in 
Athens,” by D. C. Eddy, the concluding volume of the 
series, “ Walter’s Tour in Europe ;” “Marian Rooke ; or, 
Quest of Fortune,” a novel of American life, by Henry 
D. Sedley, to be published here and in England simul- 
taneously ; and “ Sherman’s Campaigns in the South,” by 
Captain Conyngham, then and now, we believe, a cor- 
respondent of the Herald. 





| erandson, William W. Wells. 





Mr. G. W. Carleton has in the press “ Artemus Ward ;|Shoe;” “Serena’s Three Trials;” “Stories of Asia aM 
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“Nursery Rhymes ;” “Fairy Stories ;” “Cowslip and 
Daisy ;” “Our Jenny ;” “Book of Animals ;” “Book of 
Birds ;” and new editions, illustrated, and on tinted 
paper, of “ Rasselas,” “Swiss Family Robinson,” “ Paul 
and Virginia,” “Sintram,” and “ Elizabeth’”—in short, a 
whole library of juveniles. 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, announce as in 
the press the “ Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan,” the 
young Scottish poet, of which we have elsewhere 
spoken, 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. will at once publish 
Epictetus,” translated by Elizabeth Carter, and edited 
by T. W. Higginson ; and will shortly have ready, “The 
Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams,” by his great- 


“ 


They have also in course 
of publication “'The Works of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke,” in twelve monthly volumes, crown octavo, of 
which the first volume is now ready. 

Messrs. Lee & Shepard have in the press “ The 
Yankee Middy,” “Fighting Joe,” and “ Brave Old Salt ;” 
the last of “The Great Rebellion” series of stories by 
Oliver Optic ; “ Work and Win,” “ Hope and Have,” and 
“Haste and Waste,” for the “ Woodville Series” of the 
same writer; and “The Bushrangers; or, a Yankee’s 
Adventures during his Second Visit to Australia,” by W. 
H. Thomas, author of “The Gold Hunter’s Adventures.” 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields will shortly publish “ Re- 
collections of Seventy Years,” by Mrs. John- Farrar ;”’ 
“Life and Letters of Rev. Frederick W. Rebertson ;” 
“ Atalania in Calydon,” by Algernon Charles Swinbourne ; 
“Hesperus,” by Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, translated 
by Charles F. Brooks; “Poems,” 
Brownell; and ‘“Lyries of Life,” a selection from the 
poetical works of Robert Browning, being the fourth 


by Henry Howard 


number of their series of little household volumes. 
FOREIGN. 
The author of “Guy Livingston” is about to publish 
a new novel, 
Falcon.” 


“Sans Merci; or, The Last Stoop of a 


Mr. George Augustus Sala, whose voluminous work on 
this country was not republished, as he anticipated, will 
soon appear with “A ‘Trip to Barbary by a Roundabout 
Way.” 

Mr. Edmund Yates has a new novel nearly ready, 
entitled “ Running the Gauntlet.” 

Mr. Frank Trollope, a member, we presume, of the 
literary family of that name now so much in vogue in 
England, will shortly publish a novel, to be called “An 
Old Man’s Secret.” 

Mr. Henry Bradshaw, of King’s College and the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge, has in the press what ought 
to be a valuable work for the student of old) English 
Literature, “ An Attempt to Ascertain the State of 
Chaucer’s Works as they were left at his Death: with 
some Notes of their Subsequent History.” 

Mr. Francis Turner Palgrave, known in this country 
by his charming lyrical collection, “The Golden Treas- 
ury,” has in the press a volume of “ Essays on Art,” 
similar, we take it, to Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “ Essays in 
Criticism,” recently republished by Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields. It will contain papers on Mulready, Dyce, Hol 
man Hunt, Herbert, Poetry, Prose, and Sensationalism in 
Art, Sculpture in England, the Albert Cross, ete. 

Mr Sutherland Menzies will shortly publish a new 
historical work, entitled “ Royal Favorites.” 

Mr. W. G. Wills, author of the “ Wife’s Evidence,” and 
other stories, has a new novel in the press, “ David 
Chantrey,” reprinted from Temple Bar Magazine. 

Mr. Mortimer Collins, a brother of Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
and a son-in-law of Mr. Dickens, is about to reprint from 
the Dublin University Magazine « new novel, entitled 
“Who is the Heir ?” 

Mr. W. Bodham Donne will soon bring out, “'The 
Correspondence of his Majesty, King George IIL, with 
Lord North during the American War, 1769-82.” 

The Livingstones—viz., the Dr. and celebrated travel- 
er, and his brother Charles, who was a clergyman a few 
years since in one of our New England sea-side towns— 
will soon publish “A Narrative of an Expedition to the 
Zambesi and its Tributaries.” 

Mr. Samuel Smiles, author of “Self Help,” and other 
works of a similar character, has nearly ready “ Lives of 
Bolton and Watt.” 

Sir John F. Davies has in the press a volume entitled 
“Chinese Miscellanics, a Collection of Essays and Pa- 
pers.” 

Mr. George Augustus Sala, of whom we have already 
made mention, will ‘soon reprint, from the Temple Bar 
Magazine, his clever series of sketches, “Streets of the 
World.” 

Mr. George Meredith, whose novel, “Evan Harring- 
ton,” was republished here some five or six years ago, has 
a new story in the press, entitled “ Rhoda Fleming.” 
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ART NOTES. 


LAuNT. THOMPSON’s statue of Napoleon I. is entirely 
finished in plaster. Ames, of Chicopee, Mass., is to have 
the honor of rendering it in bronze at an early day. Mr. 
Thompson has been passing a summer vacation among 
the beauties of nature—human and otherwise—at Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. His latest work is a bust of James 
Gordon Bennett, who is, in marble, much more dignified 
and handsome than he is on paper, or in the imagination 
of Mr. Maretzek. 

Victor Nehlig, who was burned out in the recent disas- 
trous fire at No. 650 Broadway, is having his old studio 
rebuilt, with several valuable improvements. The only 
picture by this artist that remains in his possession is 
now on exhibition at Snedecor’s gallery. It is entitled 
“The Night after the Battle,” and will be disposed of by 
subscription—the subscribers deciding its final disposition 
by vote among themselves. It would be an excellent 
idea for them to present it to the city or to some of our 
public libraries. 

Mr. F. E. Church is expected home from Jamaica, W. 
I., by the middle of the present month. Some remarka- 
bie and more or less truthful pictures of tropic scenery 
may then be looked for. 

Mr. J. F. Weir is painting a very extraordinary and 
very clever picture of the interior of the great Parrott 
foundry at West Point. He is now engaged upon some 
special studies of detail for the work, but has it already 
well under way. 

Winslow Homer has been dividing his summer between 


labor and recreation at Newport and Saratoga, whence he | 


has sent many excellent contributions to the illustrated 
journals of this city. 

Leutze has finally completed his large painting of “ The 
Conquest of the Alhambra” for Mr. Marshall O. Roberts. 
It is said to be one of his finest works. He is now rusti- 
cating with his family at West Point. 


in Freyburg, Me., making careful studies for a picture of 
au New England “ sugaring off” in the maple districts. 

Gico, Gerhard, whose military portraits have excited so 
much enthusiasm, has re-established his studio at the cor- 
ner of Fourth Street and Broadway. He lost his entire 
collection of studies, materials, ete., together with several 
finished portraits and their frames, in the same fire that 
destroyed Mr. Nehlig’s studio at No. 650 Broadway. He 
is now engaged on a full-length portrait of Major Wilson 
Barstow, of General Hooker's staff. 

Jervis McEntee is making studies in the Shandakan 
mountains—a range lying back of the Cattskills. 

Mr. Hubbard's field of industry for the summer has 
been around the beautiful Lake George region. 

Messrs. Gifford and! Suydam, after a prolonged season 
of study on Gloucester beach, have repaired to the White 
Mountains to finish the Probably Mr. Gifford 
consented to visit Mr. Suydam’s especial province—the 
shore, on condition that Mr. Suydam would afterward 
accompany him to his espeeial province—the mountains. 

Mr. Hays, the painter of animals, is passing his honey- 
moon—having just taken to himself a wife—at Church’s 
cottage, near Tivoli, on the Hudson, 

Mr. Whittredge is studying interiors in the ancient and 
picturesque farm-houses around Portsmouth, N. H. 

Oliver Stone is at Lenox, Mass., painting delicious fe- 
male and infant portraits, and recreating. 

Mr. Shattuck is busy with the secrets of nature around 
Berkshire, Mass. 

H. K. Brown, the sculptor, is at Newburg, completing 
his statue of the Rev. Dr. Bethune. 

Page and Inness are at their New Jersey home, Eagles- 
wood, near Perth Amboy, combating the pungent and 
gigantic mosqiitoes of that locality. 

Mr. Kensett has been enjoying the dolce far niente of a 
yacht cruise down Newport way, and troubling his head 
very little about the abstract mission of high art. 

Mr. Bierstadt is studying Niagara, and Mr. Beard is 
doing likewise with the Western prairies. 

William Hart is passing his summer in Vermont, 
among the hills. His brother, James Hart, is at Farm- 
ington, Ct., with Mr. Brevoort. 

Hennessy has been making studies in Oneida County, 
in this State. 

Regis Gignoux is at Cornwall, on the Hudson. 

Thomas Hicks has been summering at the Water-Gap 
and Long Branch. 

Charles Dix and Hazeltine are refreshing themselves 
and filling their portfolios with marine effects and coast 
scenery on the Isle of Capri. The last news of impor- 
tance from them is that on the Fourth of July they gave 
a féte to the entire population of the island. It is re- 
ported to have been something quite extraordinary, and 


season. 
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to have cost—including fireworks, wine, banquets, ete.— 
nearly twenty francs. 

Story, the author and sculptor, has been visiting this 
country during the season, and sojourning in Boston and 
Newport. 

Mr. C. P. Cranch has been passing the dog-days tran- 
quilly and pleasantly, up the Hudson, with his family. 

Mr. Baker, the portrait-painter, is at his cottage on the 
Sound. 

Messrs. Guy and Brown are making studies of youth- 
ful American character in the vicinage of Fort Lee. 

Edward F. Mullen has been collecting studies about 
Chicopee, Mass., with a view to an attempt at oil-painting. 
His reputation as a draughtsman on wood, for engraving, 
is already sufficiently established. 

Mr. Palmer, the sculptor, is busy erecting a dwelling 
on his estate near Albany. 

H. P. Gray is ruralizing at Pittsfield, Mass. 

Mr. S. P. Avery has a variety of interesting and pleas- 
ing works of art, American and foreign, at his elegant 
sales-parlors, corner of Fourth Street and Broadway. 

Geo. P. Philes & Co. have a few of the original sketches, 


Punch. These are the only specimens of the great 


| master of gentle humor that have ever reached this side 


of the Atlantic. 
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NEW YORK AMUSEMENTS FOR 1865-6. 

THE opera season will be managed solely by Impresario 
Maretzek, Mr. Leonard Grover’s efforts with the German 
organization having been discontinued. We are not sorry 
for this. No manager can afford to strip Vienna and 
Berlin of their best artists for the sake of a six weeks’ 
term.in New York and Boston, and our public are not 
satisfied with mediocre talent. 

Mr. Maretzek has engaged a new soprano spozato, Mlle. 


| Bosissio, from Milan, a tenne-leggiero, Signor Irfue, also 
Eastman Johnson has been passing a pleasant summer | 


from “ La Scala,” and the basso Antonucci (for two sea- 
sons past the principal at the Paris “Imperiale,” where 
he was cast with Adelina Patti, Naudin, Scalese, and art- 
ists of a like distinguished grade), Signor Rovert, buffo, 
Signor Ardavoni, and Miss Adelaide Phillips and Signora 
Biné de Rossi, contraltos. Mlle. Bosissio has an extremely 
pretty figure and a sympathetic, 
judging by the carte de visite. Her repertoire covers 
some thirty operas. She is accounted one of the best 
Marguerites of the hour. The name of the new contralto 
is Adelaide Phillips—about the most accomplished Amer- 
ican vocalist living, and the possessor of an organ whose 
rival cannot readily be found. Signori Mazzoleni, Massi- 
miliani, and Bellini are re-engaged ; likewise Miss Clara 
L. Kellogg. The production of the “ Africaine,” or an 
abridged version of the same, will be the managerial che- 
val de bataille. “Il foletto di Gesly,” by Petrella, and 
“ Crispino e Comare,” have been added to the repertory of 
the company. The season will probably open by the first 
week in October, and extend without interruption to the 
Christmas holidays ; from January to February the Bos- 
ton season will be given, and the spring term of six weeks 
or two months will follow in New York. No provision is 
made for Philadelphia. Probably Mr. Maretzek intends 
that burgh as a free gift to his young competitor, Mr. 
Grau, who is engaging a great many Italians for some- 
thing or other. Maretzek will import a chorus of twelve 
male voices from Her Majesty’s Theater, London, as a 
backbone to the overworked and overbearing corps of 
local lords, ladies, monks, nuns, peasants, and soldiers. 

Mr. Max Strakosch has planned a Western, Northern, 
and Eastern campaign for a number of small-voiced art- 
ists,-whose operatic repertory is correspondingly modest. 
The venture will be entered upon on the 11th instant. 
Of English opera there is nothing to promise. 

The introduction of Mile. Euphrosyne Parepa to the 
American public will be shortly made by Mr. Henry 
Bateman, at Irving Hall. Mlle. Parepa is known to be a 
concert-room artist of the higher order, her London repu- 
tation being most enviable. A young American student 
of the piano-forte, Mr. Dauventer, and Carl Rosa, violinist, 
are to assist Mlle. Parepa, whose concerts in this city will 
be rendered markedly interesting by the addition of an 
orchestra, thirty strong, under the leadership of Mr. The- 
odore Thomas. The “Classical Music Soirees” of the 
Mason and Thomas Quintet Club will this year be held 
at Irving Hall.. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas will probably continue his very 
successful Symphonic Soirees, and the usual annual con- 
certs by the resident pianists, Mills, Mason, Sanderson, 
Plase, Pattison, and others, will be forthcoming at the 
proper time. 

The rupture between Mr. Maretzek and the Herald— 
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Juno”—has excited much comment and piqued curiosity. 
The manager offended the “Juno” by neglecting to en- 
gage one or two singers who have stooped to win her 
favor, and by retaining others—Miss Kellogg and Signor 
Bellini—who have never worshiped the goddess. For 
these sins of omission and commission he has been Her- 
alded—which is a method of punishment so notorious that 


the reader will need no explanation concerning it. In re- 
turn, the impresario presents a curious bill of black-mail 
against the journal, which, if estimated for a period of ten 
years, would show that something like a hundred thou- 
sand dollars has been extorted. Having gone so far, 
both parties are compelled to stand their ground, and the 
public may anticipate—if they choose to interest them- 
selves in other people’s -business—a prolonged wrangle, 
conducted with earnest dignity on one side and with Ben- 
nettian rhetoric on the other. The difficulty has assumed 
some importance in the public mind from the fact that it 
aptly illustrates the impropriety of the “dead-head” sys- 
tem, against which this was the first journal to speak. 
Pending the erection of a new museum, Mr. Barnum will 
find a temporary asylum for his curiosities and Crum- 
mlesonian company of actors at the Chinese Buildings, 
No. 543 Broadway. 

In the course of three seasons, the indefatigable show: 
man will establish himself upon a new and we hope 
improved base. His proposition to the Federal authori- 
ties, to found a Free National Museum, if governmental 
influence can be obtained, is a good one, and ought not 
to pass unheeded. The rival to the British should be the 
American Museum. Mr. Barnum will most likely erect 
his new building on the north-east corner of Broadway 
and Houston Street. 

The French residents have at last subscribed the 
capital, so long asked for, to build a Parisian Theater, 
and by Easter-tide the agreeable company under M. Paul 
Juignet’s adroit management will be neatly housed on 
Fourteenth Street, near Sixth Avenue. 

There is an undying rumor about each season that Mr. 
Pike of Cincinnati intends putting up an opera-house for 
himself and friends in this city. We believe that he 
finds only one obstacle in the path of his ambition, and 
that is the lack of a desirable site. 

The new “Conservatory of Music” (incorporated) is to 
stand on Thirty-fourth ‘St., at or near the intersection of 
Broadway and Sixth Avenue. It is intended to replace the 
Academy of Music—which has proved. so nearly fatal to 
Italian opera since the year 1852. 

There will be no radical changes made in the system 
of-entertainment offered at Wallack’s Theater, the Olym- 
pic, the Winter Garden, or Niblo’s. The companies for 
these establishments, if fully made up for the season, 
have not yet been announced. Mr. Joe Jefferson, the 
comedian, is expected to become a light at the Olympic, 
and Mr. John 8. Clarke a comic glow-worm at the 
Winter Garden. The Ravels—i. e., the lineal descend- 
ants of the old stock—will enter upon an engagement at 
Niblo’s in a few weeks. We have heard a report that a 
west-side theater is to be established on Eighth Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street—an eligible point. 
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THE WORK AHEAD. 
HPUcaTeD Americans are beginning to realize 

the fact that the great want of our literature 
is independent, searching, exhaustive, and un- 
sparing criticism. We have a multitude of writers ; 
books by the thousand are issued from the press 
every year; yet there is no denying the fact that 
the number of books that will live, or ought to 
live, is extremely limited. Unhappily, thus far, 
there has been no critical periodical, no journal, no 
critic that has had the courage or the mind to speak 
out plainly, and pronounce a work extremely bad or 
extremely stupid, when such censure was deserved. 
In place of this, we have had unlimited and universal 
laudation of nearly all the crudities to which paper 
and print and handsome binding have given currency. 
This is one of the evils the removal of which the best 
interests of authors and of the literary future of the 
nation demand. The times are propitious. What- 
ever of manliness, of vigor, of high purpose, there 
may be in the national character must now be brought 
into exercise, not merely in the conduct of public 
affairs, but as well in the journalism and literature of 
the country, There is danger, of course, that the re- 
action from the fulsome praise which now greets 
every literary effort may result in criticism too severe 
and undiscriminating. But the evil will correct itself. 
We want a little blood-letting. Fictitious reputa- 
tions must be exposed. ‘There are many persons to 
be stripped of their meretricious honors which the 
arts of booksellers have gained for them. The work 
is an unpleasant one, but some one must do it if this 
great nation is to have a literature worthy of its place 
in the world’s history. It will be our aim to keep 
ever in view the highest standard of excellence, to 
proffer encouragement where encouragement may be 
deserved, and, on the other hand, to criticise fairly 
and unsparingly all efforts which fall below this 
standard. 

In discussing the questions which engage the atten- 
tion of intelligent people, it is impossible to ignore 
the current events and politics of the day. These we 
shall not ignore. We shall endeavor, however, to dis- 
cuss them with impartiality and independence. Re- 
cognizing the fact—patent to all who have studied 
political history thoughtfully—that under a free 
government no single party is wholly right or wholly 
wrong, we shall not hesitate to approve or condemn 
public acts regardless of the party affiliations of their 
authors, Parties are well enough in their place, but 
this journal at the start declares its entire independ- 
ence of them. 

We have determined, after mature consideration, to 
partially dispense with the anonymous style of jour- 
nalism which the more pretentious of our weekly 
papers have copied from English models. In respect 
to this, the temper of the American people partakes of 
the characteristics of the French rather than of those 
of the English. All that the English reader cares to 
know of an article is the paper whence it emanates, 
The Times, Saturday Review, Atheneum, or Spectator 
is everything to him, the individual writer being 
searcely thought of. In France, however, partly from 
the political education of the people, and mainly from 
the national character, a demand is made for the 


name of the writer; and hence, while we are familiar 
with the names of most of the contributors to current 
French literature, those of the corresponding class in 
England are almost wholly unknown. This injustice 
is, of course, remedied in the case of the most deserv- 
ing writers, who, after gaining success as contributors 
to periodicals, come before the publicas authors. As 
pertinent examples, we need only adduce the names of 
Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, each 
of whom made their first attempts as writers in the 
manner just mentioned. The American public, 
though generally inclined to seek for models in Eng- 
land, craves even more earnestly than the French for 
the names of those who contribute to the press. In 
the popular mind, everything in the Tribune, World, 
Times, and Herald is written or inspired respectively 
by Mr. Greeley, Mr. Marble, Mr. Raymond, or Mr. Ben- 
nett; whereas the truth is, that with the exception of 
Mr. Greeley, these gentlemen contribute very little to 
the editorial columns of their papers. The writers 
who really give influence and popularity to these pa- 
pers are almost entirely unknown tothe public. That 
there is some injustice in this (not intentional, of 
course) is patent at a glance. 

We propose, therefore, to fairly try the experiment 
of allowing our contributors to affix to their articles 
either their initials or a nom de plume, in cases where 
sucha course may be deemed expedient. Nor shall 
there be any invidious discrimination. We care not 


as he writes what is suitable for the paper. Our col- 
umns will be open to everybody who may choose to 
write for them-—the sole test of publication being 
merit. Any article will be welcomed that is tersely 
and vigorously written, and all will be promptly re- 
jected that are dull or diffuse. Stupidity we cannot 
tolerate. Our aim is to make this journal a medium 
of intercourse between those who write and those 
who read ; and we herewith extend a cordial invita- 
tion to all who have something to say that they deem 
worthy of utterance to contribute to these columns, 
and assure each and all that what they write will re- 
ceive candid and careful consideration at our hands. 
Such is a portion of the work ahead. 


THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO. 


ie discussing the future condition of the negro race 

in this country, we beg leave to say that we advance 
no opinions that we are not ready to abandon or mod- 
ify under the teachings of observation and experience. 
For the problem is so vast, it involves so many new 


elements, that very different conclusions may well be | 


reached by minds equally desirous, in good faith, to 
come at the truth. He who has thought most upon 
the subject will be the least positive and dogmatical 
in his tone. 

That slavery is now practically extinct in this coun- 
try is a fact which we assume as beyond controversy, 
and it is a result which no well-organized mind can 
contemplate without the greatest satisfaction. Nor 
should this satisfaction be confined by any means to 
those who, for the sake of destroying slavery, were 
willing to assume the perils and burdens of a civil 
war. Men might differ as to the expediency of the 
means used, they may differ now as to the cost of the 
experiment, but all good men must rejoice that the 
land is free from the curse of slavery. 

But the extinction of slavery does not put an end 
to the relation of white men and black men living to- 
gether in the same community, and refusing to coal- 
esce or amalgamate, and from this relation there arises 
a new class alike of duties and of dangers. As An- 
thony Trollope well says in his excellent work, “ The 
West Indies and the Spanish Main :” “ The discontin- 
uance of a sin is always the commencement of a strug- 
gle.” The hatred of slavery, so general in the North- 
ern States, was a vehement sentiment, and, like all 
such sentiments, it was undiscriminating in its re- 
gards. It did not distinguish the evils of slavery 
proper from the evils which spring from the fact of 
two races living on the same soil and separated 
socially by the impassable barrier of color. For the 
terrible fact in American slavery is not that the slaves 
are slaves, but that they are blacks. The emancipated 
slave transmits to his remotest descendants the stigma 
of slavery in the color of his skin. The extinction of 





slasery gives new significance to the question of race. 





The slave has ceased to exist, but the black man 
remains. What is to become of him ? 

We assume it as a fact that God has created differ- 
ent races of men, and bestowed upon them different 
degrees of capacity for mental growth and material 
progress. He has made white men and yellow men 
and red men and black men. And he has implanted 
in every human being certain sympathies and antip- 
athies of race, which make him prefer those of his 
own race to others; and to this extent a repugnance 
of race must be admitted to exist. That the white 
man is superior to the black man in intellectual 
power, in force of temperament, in capacity for pro-. 
gressive civilization, we presume no one, not even the 
most zealous abolitionist, will deny. The degree or 
extent of that superiority it is unnecessary to discuss, 
Whenever a higher and a lower race meet together on 
the same soil, the testimony of history is uniform as to 
the result. The lower race either voluntarily assumes 
a position of inferiority and subjection, or it disap- 
pears, either by removal or extermination. Two such 
races do not and will not blend together so as to pro- 
duce a third race, partaking of the characteristics ot 
the other two. In England the aboriginal race has 
been exterminated, and such must be the fate of the 
aboriginal red man of North America. But in Barba- 
does, in India, in Cuba, and in the Southern States, 
we see two races living together in acknowledged 


| relations of superiority and inferiority, of domination 
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and dependence. The clements are not identical in 
these several countries, but they agree in the one great 
fact or law above stated, 

We trust we shall not be set down as an advocate 
of slavery when we say that the condition of the black 
man in the Southern States will not, for the present 
at least, be in all respects improved by emancipation, 
especially emancipation imposed by superior force, 
and coming at the close of a devastating war. For 
slavery, and the personal familiarity to which it led, 
did something toward modifying the repugnance ot 
race. The white child who was tended in infancy by 
an African nurse never recoils in after life from a 
black face with the repugnance felt, though it may 
be overcome, by one who perhaps never saw a negro 
till the impressible period of childhood was passed. 
Besides, the white man in a slaveholding community 
can venture to treat a black man with condescending 
kindness, by reason of the impassable social barrier 
that lies between them. The black man can never 
presume upon or take any advantage of the famil- 
iarity which the white man may extend tohim. The 
idea of rivalry between the two races is as impossible 
as between a man and his horse, orhisdog. But make 
the black man the social, and, still more, the political 
equal of the white man, and the latter will constantly, 
by his manners, remind the former of the natural 
inequality which exists between them. The English 
civilian or officer in India treats his Hindoo servants 
more distantly, more haughtily, than the slave-owner 
in the South treated his slaves. For the statement that 
the extinction of slavery does not lessen the repug- 
nance of race, we have the high authority of De Toc- 
queville, who says: “Whoever has inhabited the 
United States must have perceived that in those parts 
of the Union in which the negroes are no longer 
slaves, they have in nowise drawn nearer to the 
whites. On the contrary, the prejudice of the race 
appears to be stronger in the States which have abol- 
ished slavery than in those where it still exists; and 
nowhere is it so intolerant as in those States where 
servitude has never been known.” Again: “If I were 
called upon to predict what will probably occur at 
some future time, I should say that the abolition of 
slavery in the South will, in the common course ot 
things, increase the repugnance of the white popula- 
tion for the men of color.” 

There are not a few persons who are of the opinion 
that the disappearance of the negro begins with the 
extinction of slavery, and that the time will surely 
come, though no one now on earth may live to see it, 
when a negro will be as strange a spectacle upon the 
soil of the United States as an Indian is in one of our 
Atlantic cities. ‘“ Nothing,” says Jefferson, as quoted 
by De Tocqueville, “is more clearly written in the 
book of destiny than the emancipation of the blacks, 
and it is equally certain that the two races will never 
live in a state of equal freedom under the same goy- 
ernment, so insurmountable are the barriers which 
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them.” De Tocqueville himself discusses the future 
of the three races which inhabit the territory of 
the United States in a chapter which bears strong 
marks of his penetrating and sagacious genius, and he 
evidently considers the extermination of the black race 
as a possible event in the future. Among other things 
he says: ‘“ When I contemplate the condition of the 
South, I can only discover two alternatives which may 
be adopted by the white inhabitants of those States ; 
namely, either to emancipate the negroes and to inter- 
mingle with them, or, remaining isolated from them, 
to keep them in a state of slavery as long as possible. 
Allintermediate measures seem to me likely to termi- 
nate, and that shortly, in the most horrible of civil 
wars, and perhaps in the extirpation of one or other 
of the two races.” 

These are melancholy anticipations, and yet history 
is not without teachings to confirm them ; and upon 
our own soil this lesson has been taught with peculiar 
force. We have seen, we are seeing, the gradual dis- 
appearance of a remarkable race, once in full and un- 
disputed possession of the whole continent, and a race 
in some respects superior to the African. That the 
Indian wij] at some time or other utterly disappear 
from the land, is a result which may be predicted with 
as much confidence as anything in the future. And 
why, it may be said, should not the fate of the negro 
be like that of the Indian? The law is inexorable, 
that the weaker race must wither and die in the 
blighting shadow of the stronger. At this day the same 
process is going on in the Sandwich islands, in New 
Zealand, and in Minnesota. Everywhere the weak is 
sacrificed to the strong. The Indian is of a tougher 
and more tenacious fiber than the African, but the 
white man’s stronger nature has bent and broken him. 
The poet may lament, the sentimentalist may sigh 
over, the extinction of a race of such marked and 
unique characteristics; but nature is not governed by 
sentimental laws, nor is the world carried on exactly 
as poets would have it. Outalissi and Chactas are 
fine figures upon the poet’s canvas; but the earth can 
better dispense with them than with the homely, pro- 
saic man who plants corn and weaves cloth. When 
the negro ceases to be the white man’s slave he begins 
to be the white man’s rival, and the cutting edge of 
the white man’s rivalry will mow him down like grass 
before the scythe. 

Men who are no longer young, whose temperament 
is not hopeful, who, in short, are pessimists—to use a 
doubtful word of recent origin—will be inclined to 
adopt and maintain the above views. But we are not 
prepared to assent to them—certainly not entirely and 
to their whole extent. They seem to us the growth 
of a sweeping generalization which overlooks some 
of the modifying elements of the problem. The ex- 
tinction of slavery may arrest the increase of the black 
population in the Southern States, but we do not be- 
lieve that it will lead to their final absolute disappear- 
ance. We do not believe that the fate of the African 
on our continent is to be exactly parallel to that of the 
Indian, and in another article we propose to state 
some of the grounds on which that opinion rests, 


RECONSTRUCTION OF PARTIES. 

HE recent meeting of several State political con- 

ventions, and particularly that of the democrats 
of this State at Albany on Wednesday last, may be 
considered as inaugurating the fall campaign of 1865. 
The candidates nominated in our own State are of 
little account; but the programme of the democracy, 
as laid down in the resolutions adopted at Albany, is 
of much more moment, as it has doubtless been care- 
fully considered, and is designed as an expression of 
the feeling of the party toward the administration of 
President Johnson. Its present condition, however, 
is not flattering. Since the death of Mr. Douglas the 
party has had no wise leader, nor do present appear- 
ances indicate that one is at hand. Moreover, its 
course during the war did not reflect credit upon it as 
a political organization. Throughout it exhibited a 
lack of discipline, sometimes a want of patriotism, 
and at all times a want of tact. Yet, in spite of 
itself, it accomplished during this period part of the 
mission of an opposition party. For the first two 
years of the war the Administration received the al- 
most unanimous support of the people, and we all 


remember how unsatisfactorily military operations 
dragged along; but after that, when an organized 
opposition had sprung up, unpatriotic and captious 
though it appeared to be at times, the Government 
strained every nerve, and the result was victory. And 
one of the lessons which the last four years have 
taught is, that no matter how hard pressed the Goy- 
ernment may be, it is indispensable in a free country 
that the party in power should have the stimulus 
which accrues from criticism by the party out of 
power. 


Now that the war is ended and the Union is to be 
reconstructed, it is even more important that there 
should be a party opposed to the administration as 
well as one that shall give it unqualified support. Be 
President Johnson never so wise, and never so 
thoroughly impressed with a sense of his duty to the 
country, he is far more likely to successfully accom- 
plish the work before him if watched at every step, 
than if sustained by all parties unanimously. But 
which party is to sustain, and which is to oppose, him ? 
This is the political puzzle of the day. The demo- 
crats are making a bold push to get possession of the 
President and, to a great extent, control his policy 
on the other hand, the party which elected him seems 
irresolute and divided. If not the largest, certainly 
the most active and earnest of the supporters of Mr. 
Lincoln and his administration look with surprise, if 
not with positive dislike, upon the policy which Mr. 
Johnson has inaugurated for the restoration of the 
Southern States to the Union. Thus the position of 
the two great political parties is somewhat anomalous. 
The republicans hold the offices and control the ma- 
jority in Congress, upon which latter Mr. Johnson 
must rely for carrying on the affairs of the govern- 
ment for two years to come. Meanwhile, the demo- 
cratic party give his administration a qualified sup- 
yort, in the hope that, before the close of his term, he 
will bring back the Southern States to their old rela- 
tions, and that, by the aid of the votes in those States, 
it will carry the next presidential election. To the 
credit of a large portion of the republican party, it 
must be said that they have a far worthier object in 
view than the mere retention of power by the organi- 
zation to which they are attached. They believe that 
the South cannot be received into the Union with 
safety without an acknowledgment of equal rights 
to all men, including the right of suffrage by the 
negroes. These opinions are held by hundreds of 
thousands of the supporters of the administration, 
and if they were sure that President Johnson would 
persist in a policy which would not recognize these 
rights, they would at once develop a decided and for- 
midable opposition to his policy. Thus it is not 
impossible that relatively to the administration the 
position of the two great political parties of the 
country may be changed, though neither may relin- 
quish its cherished opinions. 


The cravings of the democratic party to taste the 
sweets of office is natural enough, but the measures 
adopted by some of its recent State conventions to 
gain public favor, not only show a singular lack of 
wisdom but are very reprehensible. Nearly all of 
these assemblages have denounced the exemption of 
the Federal bonds and stocks from State and munici- 
pal taxation. This is a flagrant wrong. Even if 
there existed no law for this exemption, the rulings of 
the Supreme Court would forbid taxing them. Aside 
from this, the time chosen for this assault upon the 
public credit is inopportune. The war having ended 
triumphantly, the people are on excellent terms with 
themselves, and the disposition to pay every cent of 
the public debt is universal. The debt is held by the 
most intelligent, the most influential, and the most 
thrifty of our population, and the slightest hint to- 
ward repudiation will, deservedly, evoke a storm of 
indignation from every quarter. Even so bold a con- 
fronter of public opinion as Wendell Phillips was 
compelled to modify his expressions in relation to the 
debt, and deny what was attributed to him in a re- 
cent speech concerning it. No, there isno such word 
as repudiation in the dictionary of this American 
people, and whatever party gives cause for suspicion 
of advocating it, is sure to be left in a hopeless min- 
ority on election day. An honest people may repudi- 
ate a party, but cannot and will not repudiate its 





honest debts, 





THE TRADE SALE NUISANCE. 

HERE is a publishing house in Chicago where 
books are reputed to be sold by the square foot and 
pounds avoirdupois. If, for instance, a customer 
chances to call for Ik Marvel’s “ Reveries,” and it is 
not upon the shelves, the enterprising clerks are 
tutored to say, “No, sir, we have not the ‘Reveries;’ 
but can give you the new edition of Webster, or 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia.” Of course, the dreamy indi- 
vidual, who would doze over the prose-poem, passes 


readily to the Noachian or Appletonian dispensa- 
tion ! " 


This linear method of selling books is very like, 
in literary brutality, and in the effect it has upon the 
nerves of a book-lover, the annual vendues which are 
supposed to be held in the interests of booksellers. 
The catalogue-maker calls them “ Trade Sales,” but 
our own estimate of their appropriate title is com- 
prised in the heading to this article. They are nuis- 
ances—no more, no less. -And such, not because it is 
anybody’s business whether poems or pitchers, essays 
or easy chairs, sermons or spoons, are brought to the 
hammer. Nuisances we call them, since in reality the 
hammer is suspended over the heads of the publish- 
ers, compelling them to disgorge or become martyrs 
to the man of bluff and blarney. 

What we mean is this :—the system of “ Book Trade 
Sales” is an old time superfluity, detrimental to the 
interests of the craft, and unworthy the advance 
which the bookselling trade has made, and as such 
ought to be discarded by every man in the busi- 
ness. Times were, indeed, when all leading publishers 
were dealers in miscellaneous books, and it made far 
less difference whether or not an invoice was entered 
at the auction rooms. But in these latter days, 
nearly every dealer develops his own particular line 
or “list,” and it makes a decided difference whether 
he is forced to pay ten per cent. commission to the 
auctioneer, when he could have sold any quantity on 
private order, by allowing only five per cent. conces- 
sion. And what is worse, for a number of years it 
has been common at these “ Sales” to duplicate por- 
tions of invoices offered, which has had a demoral- 
izing effect in many ways. We know an effort is 
promised to do away with this special difficulty this 
fall, but it is an old pledge that has been too often 
broken. 

There was a period when retail dealers in various 
parts of the country had not such easy access to pub- 
lishers as now, owing to the time occupied in trans- 
porting packages; and it was then 2 convenience to 
make their purchases at a trade sale. But there is not 
a vestige of any such excuse now. Every dealer in 
the country can order books as they appear direct from 
the publisher, and it is advantageous for him to do 
so. There is no more reason that a country book- 
seller should buy his stock at an annual auction than 
there is that a merchant should fill his store from one 
great sale. Indeed, the system was once tried in Bos- 
ton by the dry goods dealers ; but it proved so useless, 
as well as injurious, that it fell into disrepute at once, 
We believe, also, that the trade sales create a fictitious 
and unwarranted popularity for certain authors and 
books. There are “ brands” which the auctioneer 
has established that are totally without sense or 
reason. 

The trade sales appear to be continued from year 
to year, because there is lack of unity in the action of 
the dealers toward shaking them off. One or two 
persist in rejecting them, and place no invoices at the 
mercy of the hungry commission men. It were well 
if all would do so at once. The auction room is not 
the place to sell the wares of the publisher. He should 
regulate his own prices, and not throw his works into 
a common pile to be doled out to a few unenthusiastic 
purchasers. The publishing business should be made 
more dignified, and placed on as real a basis as com- 
mon mercantile transactions. It is time for the ten 
per cent. commission system to be everlastingly abol- 
ished. Such a relic of by-gone days and circum- 
stances should not be harbored by the progressive 
publishers of to-day. Never mind the auctioneer. 
We can do without his fulsome catalogue. And the 
cause of general literature will be advanced by the 
doing away once and for ever of this antiquated cus 
tom that we have so freely called, and which we be- 
lieve to be a downright nuisance, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, September 4, 18 65. 

Ir THE RounD TABLE should desire to know what 
Philadelphia is now doing in book-writing and book- 
publishing, the answer must be—very little. Our authors 
have not outgrown the habit of sending their productions 

-to be published at a distance. Even Mr. George H. Boker > 
our best poet, has a Boston imprint on his title-pages. 

Lippincott & Co., who publish largely, and distribute 
more books to various venders throughout this entire 
republic than any other bookseller, lately brought out a 
small poem of rather feeble war-poems by T. Buchanan 
Read, the painter, and have just published a very hand, 
some volume (12mo, pp. 306), containing one hundred 
and eighty-six “Poetical Tributes to the Memory of 
Abraham Lincoln,” in which, for the most part, the 
writers show that they mistook the aspiration for ability. 
However, a book which contains poems by Bryant, the 
Misses Cary, Mrs. Howe, O. W. Holmes, Henry B. Hirst, 
and the whole of R. H. Stoddard’s magnificent “ Horatian 
Ode,” cannot be mentioned with disparagement—though 
what is mediocre outnumbers what is good. Lippincott 
has also ready four octavo volumes of the Correspondence 
of President James Madison. ‘ 

Our other publishers, with one exception, are not doing 
much. John Campbell is preparing a complete edition of 
the Poems of Clarence Mangan, a recent Irish poet who 
resembled Poe in his genius and his fate. It will consist 
of two 12mo volumes, to which will be prefixed a bio- 
graphy of Mangan by a competent writer, his country- 
man. About fifty poems, never before collected, will be 
found in this collection. 

F. Leypoldt, an importer and publisher of foreign books 
and translations, who has lately transferred his principal 
establishment to New York, has not issued any new work 
lately. Claxton, Ashmead & Evans, and Challen are 
equally undemonstrative. T. B. Peterson, who has not 
lately published any old books with new titles, has chiefly 
confined himself to the manufacture of biographies of 
Grant, Lincoln, Johrison, and other eminent men, illus- 
trated with wood-cuts which might have passed for speci- 
mens of the art of engraving initsinfancy. Mr. Peterson 
has two regular authors, Mrs. Henry Wood, the well- 
known English author, whose “ East Lynne” made her 
suddenly famous, after years of badly paid authorship, 
and Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, who lives near Wash- 
ington. The last of Mrs. Wood’s novels, “ Mildred 
Arkell,” lately published by Mr. Peterson, really from 
advance sheets, is having a large sale. As for Mrs. 
Southworth, who writes much and carelessly, her plan is 
to hit the public thrice with one work. It first appears 
in the London Journal under one title; then in a New 
York sensation weekly, with a second name ; and, finally, 
as a book with a third name. 

E. H. Butler & Co. are famous for the typographical 
perfection of their publications. Professor George Allen’s | 

“ History of Philidor,” the chess-player, is a proof of this. | 
A few copies were printed: on vellum imported from | 
France, and several more on paper obtained from Hol- 
land. Almost as handsome, and crowded with fine wood 
engravings, is “The American Angler’s Bock,” by Thad. 
Norris, one of our rich merchants who is an adept in the 
gentle craft, a lover of Isaac Walton’s memory, and a 
very intelligent writer. A new edition of a School Geo- 
graphy, just published, is made almost a parlor-book by 
the insertion of two hundred wood-cuts, in the first style, 
from original drawings and photographs, and in connection 








with this is a new Reference Atlas, revised to the date of | 


publication. Mr. Butler was famous, some years ago, 
for costly books, rich in steel engravings. “The Gallery 
of Female Poets” was one of these—now out of print, 
and selling at a much advanced price when met with in 
bock-sales. He has now nearly ready “Songs of Praise 
and Hymns of Devotion,” with an introduction by 


| of this house are very good, and plays are not cut down 
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sion, not transferable, to every performance. It has 
hitherto happened that this establishment has not suc- 
ceeded, in a money point of view. Operatic lessees 
object to some three hundred persons being allowed to 
witness every performance, not only without payment, 
but with secured possession of the best seats. The 
stockholders say that this free admission is all that they 
receive for their investment, and refuse to surrender it. 
Various managers have essayed, from time to time, to 
make money out of opera in this house, but have 
generally not succeeded. Mr. Grover did succeed, last 
year, with a German company, but as many of the gems 
of each opera were omitted by the performers, a similar 
speculation will have no chance again, unless assurance 
be given and kept that each opera will be given in essen- 
tial integrity. 

The last great success here, which was accompanied by 
heavy losses to many of the unfortunate performers, was 
achieved in October, 1860, on the occasion of the Prince 
of Wales’ visit to the Academy of Music. Little Adelina 
Patti played in Flotow’s “ Martha” and Madame Colson 
in another opera. <A large corps de ballet had been 
brought over from New York, and a small army of 
chorus-singers. Never was the house so crowded, or & 
larger sum received for tickets. Early next morning it 
was discovered that Maurice Strakosch, the impresario, 
had quitted the city immediately after the close of the 
performance, accompanied by Patti and the gross receipts 
of the evening—say $4,000. Printers, bills, postage, 
advertising, salaries, were left unpaid, and the dancers and 
chorus-singers sent back to New York by subscription. 
Strakosch and Patti have not since visited Philadelphia. 

The theaters are the Walnut Street, owned by J. 8. 
Clarke, the comedian, and Edwin Booth, the tragedian. 
It has lately been very much and tastefully altered and 
improved in front, and the season has commenced with 
a very good prospect. The new Chestnut Street theater 
is a band-box of a place: small, neat, and new; erected 
a short time ago on the site of three dwelling-houses— 
and therefore with narrow frontage. It is the property 
of Mr. Cochrane, a rich wine-merchant, who built it ; was 
first leased to Mr. William Wheatley, before he took 
Niblo’s, and now has Grover & Sinn for its tenants. It 
depends for support on its capital situation (Chestnut 
Street, between Eleventh and Twelth) and the assistance of 
stars. The present twinkler is Miss Kate Reignolds, to 
be succeeded, next week, by Helen Western, who is 
simply a handsome, well-made posture-mistress. The 
New American Theater (formerly Walsh’s National 
Circus, and then the Continental) is situated within 
half-a-dozen doors of Walnut Street Theater, was 
lately remodeled and much improved by Mr. Fox, its 
present proprietor, and is doing a large business, its staple 
being melodrama, dancing, tight-rope, gymnastics, and 
sensational pieces. Lastly, there is Mrs. John Drew’s 
New Arch Street Theater, with the best stock company of 
all, which was reopened on Saturday. The appointments 


here to “bring up” particular characters. Mr. Clark is 
liable to the charge of doing this, and his Toodles is now 
only a succession of scenes in which drunkenness, dis- 
gusting by itself, is represented with sickening fidelity to 
its own beastly nature. There has lately been some talk 
about erecting a new theater—for which there is not 
room. R. 8S. M. 








BOSTON. 
Boston, September 4, 1865. 

Our publishers are preparing a list of considerable 
importance for their autumnal business. Past stagnation 
in the trade has kept back several prominent issues for a 
more propitious season, and the booksellers look for better 
times with the cool weather. 

Deserving in some respects the first mention, because 
of established worth and scholarly importance, is Little, 
Brown & Company’s new edition of the “ Works of Ed- 





Henry Coppie. It will have sixty steel-plates printed on 
the page with the letter-press, and the old price of $12 
will be adhered to. 

A considerable number of privately printed works have 
lately been produced here. The execution is fine, and the 
sale limited—high prices being asked and given—and only 
sufficient sold to pay first cost. This subject is too inter- 
esting, however, to be disposed of in a paragraph this 
week. 

Four theaters and the Academy of Music are found 
sufficient for the patrons of the drama and opera in the 
City of Brotherly Love. The Academy of Music, erected 
in 1856-7, is located in South Broad Street, and is con 
sidered one of the most handsome and convenient edifices 
of the sort in this country—except Pike’s Opera House 
at Cincinnati. It was raised in shares, the holder of a 
eertain quantity of stock being entitled to a free admis- 


mund Burke,” a project they have had in contemplation 
| for some time, and which has met with favor from a long 

list of subscribers, for whose benefit alone it is now pub- 
| lished. I shall take another opportunity to speak more 
critically of it, as a matter of significance to all who wish 
to see the classics of the language issued in their utmost 
purity, and will only add that the revision and collation 
have been very carefully performed, and make the edition 
a first attempt at giving a perfectly reliable text. It is 
well, also, to say, that it will be more complete than any 
of the English editions. In shape it is crown octavo, of 
more than 500 pages, printed at the University Press, 
Cambridge, and the first volume is put forth this month, 
to be followed by monthly issues till the whole is com- 
pleted. 


MR. PARKMAN’S NEW WORK. 





historical narratives, by Francis Parkman, the author 
of the “ History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac.” This 
writer’s career is not unknown to those who have been 
interested in the perplexities of authorship. His case is 
much the same as Prescott’s, though from a different 
cause—an affection of the brain—which has reduced men- 
tal application, as he says, within narrow and precarious 
limits, and often has precluded it altogether. It has given 
rise to a condition of sight that never permits reading or 
writing continuously for more than five minutes, and 
often has not permitted them at all. It was under such 
restraints that he wrote his previous history, and with 
like obstacles to overcome he has pursued his researches 
since, the results of which he now purposes to give us in 
a series of volumes, under the general title of “ France 
and England in North America.” The reader may remem- 
ber some articles under the head of the “ Fleur de Lis at 
Port Royal,” which have appeared in the Atlantic since 
recent military operations have centered a general inter- 
est in that locality. Those papers were indicative of the 
author’s studies. The adventures and conflicts of the 
early French explorers of the southern coast of the United 
States may be obscure and of little import to a people just 
passed through the greatest conflict of modern history, 
but our author may with some propriety claim that, on 
these seemingly immemorial strifes, where men died by 
tens or by scores, hung questions of as deep concern for 
posterity as in those mighty contests of national adoles- 
cence where carnage is reckoned by thousands. With 
this spirit the author has conducted his explorations—not 
enlarging upon those passages of history which have 
already been thoroughly investigated and developed, but 
restricting himself to declaring new facts, or setting those 
already known in a more clear and just light. He gives 
as a general title to this initial volume, “ Pioneers of France 
in the New World,” and it embraces two distinct narra- 
tives—the first entitled “ Huguenots in Florida, with a 
Sketch of Huguenot Colonization in Brazil.” In enumer- 
ating the sources of knowledge of his subject, he makes 
the satisfactory announcement that, though some of them 
are exceedingly rare, and the task of collection has proved 
abundantly irksome and laborious, he has at length gained 
access to them all. Eight eyewitnesses have recorded 
in print the incidents of the Huguenot occupation of Flor- 
ida, and Mr. Parkman’s narrative is likewise based on 
some manuscript authorities derived by a friendly hand 
from the archives of Seville, which have never hitherto 
been brought into use. 

The other section of the volume is called “Samuel de 
Champlain and his Associates, with a View of Earlier 
French Adventure in America and the Legends of the 
Northern Coasts.” Mr. Parkman is also very clear on 
this subject in enumerating his authorities, giving the 
precedence for value to the writings of Champlain himself, 
both in manuscript and print, some of the former of which 
are still preserved at Dieppe. It seems, also, he gained a 
variety of papers of value in this connection from the 
archives of France, through the agency of Mr. Ben Perley 
Poore, who, under a commission from the Governor of 
Massachusetts, did so much some years ago to enrich the 
archives of this State from the same source. The present 
volume, printed at Riverside, will be published early in 
September—a small octavo, of over 400 pages, enriched 
with an engraving of the foreboding countenance of Me- 
nendez, the Spanish explorer of Florida, and maps illus- 
trating the locality of each narrative. The author an- 
nounces some progress on the second volume of the series, 
which I am told will be called “The Jesuit in the Wil- 
derness ;” and a better production than any of its prede- 
cessors it is said to be by those who know its character. 
“The story of their missions,” says the author, “ marvel- 
ous as a tale of chivalry or legends of the lives of 
saints, was for many years the history of New France, 
and of the wild communities of her desert empire.” 


By early training and experience among the tribes of 
the Western wilds (of which the public has already had 
his record in his “ Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life”), 
Mr. Parkman has been peculiarly fitted for the class of 
subjects which he entertains. He plainly takes an enjoy- 
ment in the environments of forest life and associations 
as he writes. He knows its picturesque points, and is not 
chary of using them—to a degree, perhaps, some may 
think unnecessary ; but the succession of events of daring, 
exploration, warfare, and atrocity, which constitute the 
early chronicles of a country, leave but an impression of 
great sameness on the reader’s mind, unless every advan- 
tage of extraneous circumstance and detail is pursued to 
give relief and variety tothe narrative. Ourauthorseems 
to feel this to the full extent, and his own observation is 
vividly added sometimes to the bare hints of the old 
chroniclers, to give much of spirit and vraisemblance to 
the scenes and the actors. In general, his style is varied 





The same house begin in September to issue a series of 


with wholesome fitness to the theme ; at times, perhaps 
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bordering as nearly as he could safely on the domain of 
fancy, and as free from the ephemeral usages of the pres- 
ent day as such a work should be. I notice in running 
through the volume, but one unsanctioned use of a word, 
and that one so much used by even good writers that the 
purist must needs interpose. I mean, the confounding of 
the two words “ allude” and “ refer.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A third volume from the same house is the only addi- 
tional work I can speak of this week, called “ Speeches of 
John Bright, M.P., on the American Question, with an 
Introduction by Frank Moore.” It makes a handsome 
volume, from the University Press, in a print large enough 
to recompense for the irksomeness we have experienced 
in reading these productions in the newspapers. A por- 
trait of the orator, facing the title, shows a man carrying 
his character in his face, and unmistakably English in 
look and carriage. The editor assures us the addresses 
have had their author’s revisal, and are now published 
with his approbation. The public know too well the 
character of these speeches for their nature to be enlarged 
upon now ; but in admiring their bearing upon our his- 
tory, we should not omit considering them as the produc- 
tions of an orator—their clear compactness and hard hit- 
ting force. A writer in the Adlantic for August, on “John 
Bright and the English Radicals,” has so well epitomized 
his life and works that more need not now be said. I 
may say, in passing, that Mr. Frank Moore’s edition of 
the “ Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson” (announced 
some time since by the same house) will be ready in Sep- 
tember. It is sanctioned by the President, produced with 
an engraved likeness, and contains full reports of all the 
important speeches made by Mr. Johnson since his en- 
trance into public life, together with extracts from occa- 
sional addresses. 

Messrs. Walker, Fuller & Co. have in progress a book 
of interest to all sons of Massachusetts, being a succinct 
but graphic and accurate history of this State in the late 
rebellion, showing what she has done as a commonwealth, 
the operations of her troops, the services of her public 
men, civil and military, with brief biographical sketches 
of the most prominent of them. Its author is P. C. Head- 
ley, and it will be issued in January or February next. 
This house, under its new organization, is sustaining the 
character it has attained as the exponent of the more pro- 
gressive thinkers in political, religious, and social sci- 
ence—a point | purpose enlarging upon in a subsequent 
letter. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields are now putting their stock 
in order in their new publishing house, in Tremont Street. 
They issue immediately, “ Robertson’s Life and Letters,” 
and a new poem, * Atalanta in Calydon,” by the new poet, 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. They have nearly ready a 
complete edition of the poems of H. H. Brownell. The 
public, before this reaches their eye, will have seen that 
Mr. R. G. White has at last kept his faith with his sub- 
scribers by issuing his long-expected first volume, His 
publishers now intend publishing the entire edition of 
twelve'volumes in a new style. Ww. 








LONDON, 
Lonpon, August 14. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND LITERATURE, 
Ir is estimated that literary men constitute one- 





fifteenth, at the very least, of the newly-elected Parlia- 
ment. Lord Palmerston is rather disgusted with this, 
and is said to be already haunted with the idea that 
Tom Hughes will sketch him in some romance about 
“Tom Brown in Parliament;” that Mr. Forsyth will try 
upon him the knife that has just been used in anato- 
mizing Cicero, or that Mill will grind him into some new 
political theory. The old man for the first time feels out 
of place. But not so Lord Russell. Lord John once 
wrote a tragedy—a tragedy which abounded in such 
metaphoric flights as are rare in literature; witness 
that graphic line— 


“The red Rose and the Yellow Orange” 


—in which accuracy and imagination are curiously blend- 
ed. If Lord John so wrote, why should Lord Russell 
fear? To show that he means to keep step with the 
literary progress of the government, Lord Russell 
has recently issued new regulations for persons who are 
to be engaged in the diplomatic service of the English 
government. He has added, also, a second examination 
which will hereafter have to be passed by the candidate 
for asecond secretaryship. At examination No. 1, he must 
prove his “general intelligence,” knowledge of “précis 
writing,” of “Latin and arithmetic;’ also a general 
knowledge of geography, French and German grammar, 
the constitutional history of England (Lord Russell has 
an eye to business—he has written the Constitutional 
History himself), and the modern history of Europe and 


America from 1815 to 1860. At*the examination No. 2 
(for the higher grade), the candidate must understand 
French and German, and be able to converse fluently in 
the former language; his acquaintance with modern 
history must go back to 1783 ; he must have a “ general 
knowledge .of the works and views of Adam Smith, 
Mill (who, being now elected to Parliament, is, of course, a 
respectable institution), Vattel, Wheaton, and Kent’s 
Commentaries, Vol. I.” This is certainly rather appalling 
to candidates ; but it is supposed that the phrase “general 
knowledge” will be charitably construed, Jike that 
“substance of doctrine ” for which young ministers, who 
mean to indulge in heresy now and then, accept creeds 
and confessions. However, Lord Russell’s new examina- 
tions certainly point in a direction in which all govern- 
ments should go. No government needs more reform in 
the general intelligence of its diplomatic representatives 
than the United States. Mr. Lincoln did, indeed, take 
some good steps when he appointed such men abroad as 
Motley at Constantinople, Howells at Venice, Thayer, and 
afterwards Hale, at Cairo, and Bigelow at Paris; but there 
are for us sad compensations and offsets in every part of 
the old world. I lately had to blush at hearing a gentle- 
man, who was evidently unaware of the presence of an 
American, relate to his companion how the American 
consul at a certain Italian post said to him, speaking of 
Milan, “Milan is, I believe, in Italy—is it not?” There are 
some things in which we could certainly imitate England 
to advantage—chiefly in honoring her men of letters with 
seats in Parliament, and in demanding an educated diplo- 
matic corps. 


AERONAUTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


1 

| him and thanked him for his services and so forth. The 
| Emir thanked them; remarked that he had onl} seen 
| the English in their streets, and that if he had met them 
|—the gentlemen of the Aborigines Protection Society— 
| sooner, he might have prolonged his visit ; whereupon he 
departed, leaving behind a quiet bit of satire in the shape 
| of a letter to the Times, There is little reason to doubt 
| that Louis Napoleon’s cbject in bringing Abd-el-Kader to 
| Paris is to study his character and mind, and find out 
how far he may be trusted to carry out the imperial in- 
tentions in Algeria. Ido not think, from all accounts, 
that the result has been favorable to any great reliance 
upon the Emir for the future. This Mohammedan is 
made of much sterner stuff than was hoped for byNapoleon; 
he is absurdly honest, and bas a sincere beliefin his own 
religion; he has a fatalistic belief in the destiny of his 
people, and a childlike reverence for justice. It is not 
that kind of man that Napoleon can trust in Algeria ; he 
wishes a malleable, north-by-south Mussulman, who will 
recite the Alcoran divinely while he helps to rivet 
foreign chains upon his people. The Emperor has de- 
termined to take him out to the camp at Chalons, to see 
the drill and estimate the power of French soldiers ; and 
with that important lesson in his mind, he will return 
home, sadder no doubt, wiser let us hope, but also, it is 
probable, no less true and loyal to Allah and his dusky 
children in the East. 


DEATH OF AYTOUN. 


By the death of Professor Aytoun of Edinburgh the 
last rose of a brilliant and fragrant, though not a very 
fruitful, summer in Scotch literature follows its com- 








At about the moment when the midnight gloom 
over the failure of the Atlantic cable has been 
reached, the public mind has been amused, and even in- 
terested, by the experiments in systematic aerial navi- 
gation made at the Cremorne Gardens of London by 
a Frenchman named Delamarue. Monsieur’s balloon 
resembles a huge elephant, and is guided by wind-sails. 
Just one week ago he made his first ascent, and really did 
succeed in guiding his balloon against the air currents, 
and made it rise and fall at will. He crossed the Thames 
and recrossed, several times, and really seems to have 
solved the problem of air-navigation. On Monday he 
made a second ascent, when it was plain that though he 
could guide, his lack was a good propelling power. He 
will be encouraged to carry forward his experiments now 
that he has given satisfactory proof that his ideas are good. 
He used, on Monday, four vanes which rotated rapidly— 
two vertically, two laterally—but they did not propel his 
ship very rapidly. Captain Adams made his 118th ascent 
from the Pomona Gardens, Manchester, on Saturday 
last, in his grand balloon “Garibaldi.” He sailed about 
aimlessly over the city,.but, having expended all his 
ballast, had te descend. A vast mob which had followed 
under the balloon collected at the point of its descent, 
and acted in the most disgraceful manner. They were 
nearly all Irish Catholics, and were, it seems, enraged at 
the balloon’s name—* Garibaldi.” They consequently 
cut and tore the balloon, kicked about the basket, and 
damaged the fine new ship to the extent of $100. It had 
to be taken to a police-yard to save it from being torn to 
shreds. 

ABD-EL-KADER. 


The Sidi-el-Hadji-Outed-Mahiddin—or Sidi, the pilgrim 
of the tribe of Mahiddin—the princeliest of Mohamme- 
dans—the former sovereign of Mascara—the foeman 
worthy of the best French steel that ever flashed in 
the light of the Orient—the austere devotee whom mil- 
lions of his countrymen have regarded as an avenging 
angel of Allah—has been here in London for a week 
unnoticed, and has returned to Paris. Never has Albion 
treated a distinguished visitor more shamefully. He did, 
indeed, come at the ex-parliamentary season, and when 
the country was wearied out with the elections ; but still, 
England is inexcusable for its neglect of one who had 
done her important service in his own country. In the 
great Moslem riots of 1860, at Damascus, he protected 
6,000 Christians, whom he had invited to take refuge with 
him in the court-yard of the Emir, against the fury of 
men of his own faith, endangering himself thereby,—for 
the Mussulmans were mad with rage that a distinguished 
man of their own faith should arm his followers (about 
500 in number) against them to defend Christians. 
When order was, some three or four months later, restored 
to Syria, every European government, Protestant and 
Catholic, conferred upon Abd-el-Kader the highest decor- 
ation it could bestow, except England, which presented 
him with a double-barreled rifle! He came here, inspected 
the Crystal Palace, went through the streets of London ; 
and just as he was going back to Paris—with many 
curious reflections, no doubt, upon occidental hospitality — 





a committee of the Aborigines Protection Society visited 


panions. He was an amiable and true man, with a ruddy 
heart, and a rich vein of humor, and his death at the 
early age of 52 bereaves many. Emerson has observed 
in his “ Essay on Character” that it is plain that there was 
a power and an influence in certain men—as Chatham, 
for example—not explained by their measure of perform- 
ance. It was so with Aytoun. Though he was a pro- 
digious worker, and has left imbedded in the fossil strata 
of Tait and Blackwood almost enough papers to rival 
De Quincey’s in number, yet very little that he has 
written can live. His most important works are: “The 
Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” inspired by Macaulay’s 
ballads; “Norman Sinclair,” a heavy novel—just re- 
printed, by the way ; “ Bothwell,” a dull one, with now 
and then a sparkle of gold; some disappointing “Lectures,” 
which were delivered in London in 1853 ; the “ Bon Gaul- 
tier Ballads,” which contain some of the most exquisite 
humorous poetry in our language—produced con- 
jointly with his friend Theodore Martin ; and “ Firmilian, 
a Spasmodic Tragedy,” which was a first-rate travestie 
of the Festus school of poetry. He married the daughter 
of Christopher North, who was also his literary father. 
He belonged to a school of letters which had long since 
finished its work, and all but he departed. He felt 
this, and it helped to make him the bitter Tory that he 
was (though his father, Roger Aytoun, was a stanch 
Whig). He became a member of the Scotch bar in 1840, 
but had not practiced for many years; he was a few 
years ago made the Sheriff of Orkneys, the object being 
to give him some money, there being little or no work 
for him to do. As the Professor of Rhetoric at Edin- 
burgh he was active and useful. He was the most re- 
gular contributor to Blackwood, and was thought to be 
its editor. (It is edited by Mr. John Blackwood.) He 
had the finest of social reputations. 


LITERARY AND OTHER ITEMS. 


Among the many journals that have of late been 
started in Paris, there is one called “La Salle 4 Manger,” 
the object of which is not merely to instruct its readers 
as to where, what, and how to eat and drink well and 
cheaply, but to cultivate the mind as well as the stomach. 

A curious discovery, which excites immense curiosity 
in the literary world, has been m&ade by the proprietor 
of a curiosity shop in the Rue de Granelle. It is nothing 
less than seventeen autograph letters of Cardinal Richelieu, 
six of which are addressed to the celebrated Marion 
Delorme. This historic treasure has been found in a 
piece of furniture of the time of Louis XIII., which con- 
tained a secret drawer. 

Tennyson has realized, in England alone, by “Enoch 
Arden” the snug sum of $55,000. 

A very creditable specimen of servant-man literature 
has just been published by Hotten of Piccadilly. It is en- 
titled “Waiting at Table,” and is by a genuine servant, 
Robert Awde, who dedicates these “verses, composed in 
half hours snatched from sleep, and in spare moments 
during waiting at table, to Robert Ryde, Esq., my good 
Master.” 

“ Diamonds and Precious Stones,” published by Hotten, 
is an exquisite book for those who have lapidarian 
tastes. M. D. C. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED BY 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & COMPANY, 


124 Granp STREET, NEw York. 


EARLY IN SEPTEMBER, 


DANTE, 


As Philosopher, Patriot, and Poet. With an Analysis of the Di- 
vine Commedia, its Plot and Episodes. By Professor Botta. 1 
vol., crown 8vo. On laid tinted paper. $2 50. ; 

It is decidedly the best account of the poet that has appeared in 
the English language. It is careful, learned, discriminating, and 
eloquent, written in terse and eloquent English that is remarkable 
in the pen of an author not native to our soil. The analysis of the 
poem is full and philosophical, alive with Italian enthueiaem, yet 
calm and truly catholic in its humanity and trust.—W. Y¥. Hve. 


THIRD AND FourRTH VOLUMES 


FROUDE’S ENGLAND. 


Froude (James Anthony). History of England, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. From the fourth London 
edition, in 8 vols., crown 8vo. Per volume, $2 50. The other 
four volumes will follow shortly. : 

Mr. Froude has shown in his admirable history what new results 
may be derived, even in the most beaten track, from a thorough 
investigation of the original authorities. His researches have 
thrown a flood of light over the personal character of Henry VIIL., 
and his relation to the great event of modern history—the Refor- 
mation of religion in Europe and the British Isles—that it would 
be in vain to seek elsewhere. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND ZOOLOGY. 

A Manual of Zoology. By Professor Sanborn Tenney, A.M., 
author of ‘ Geology,” etc., with over 500 Engravings, In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 540 pages. $250. Also, a fine edition on tinted 
paper, in an octavo volume. Price, $3 75. _ 

In this book particular attention has been given to a full de- 
scription of the quadrupeds, insects, reptiles, fishes. shells, etc., 
of North America, and especially of those appertaining to our own 
country. As acomplete manual of Zoology, it is believed that 
this volume surpasses any yet published. The illustrations are 
on “a scale,” and engraved in the very best style. 


Dr. J. A. ALEXANDER’S ISAIAH. (UNABRIDGED.) 


The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated and msg map by J. Addi- 
on Alexander, D. D. The complete work in two vols., 8vo, 
$6 50. 


Also, the Abridged Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, uniform with Psatas, 
Acts, MATTHEW, AND MARK. 


EARLY IN OCTOBER, 


TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S NEW WORK. 


Plain Talk on Familiar Subjects. By Dr. J.G. Holland. Uniform 
with ** Titcomb’s Letters to Young People,”’ “* Bitter Sweet,” 
etc. 1 vol., 12mo, 360 pages. Price, $1 75; fine gilt, $2 50; 
half calf, extra, $3 50; Turkey Morocco, $5. 


HISTORY OF RATIONALISM. 


Embracing a Survey of the Present State of Protestant Theology. 
By Rev. John 8S. Hurst. 1 vol., 8vo, $3 59. oe 

The history of Rationalism is traced through all its stages of 
development down to the present time. The whole period passed 
over is about two centuries, and in giving a history of Rationalism 
during this time, it has been an object of the author to describe, 
indirectly. the state of Protestant theology at the present time. 
The object of the work is to counteract the skepticism which is 
now coming into this country, by showing the evils it has inflicted 
on other lands. It is designed to warn the Church against show- 
ing any favor to such a dangerous enemy. It is not adapted to 
clergymen alone, but to laymen as well, and to all who desire the 
growth of evangelical sentiment in the United States. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 
OF THE 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By E. A. and G. L. Duyckinck. Embracing Personal and Critical 
Notices of Authors, and Selections from their Writings, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Day. With 225 portraits, 
425 autographs, and 7% views of colleges, libraries, and resi- 
dences of authors, and elegant steel engravings ot J. Fenimore 
Cooper and Benjamin Franklin. 2 vols., royal Svo, cloth, 
$10; halfcalf, $15. 

This new edition of the Cyclopedia of American Literature, 
which has been for some time out of print, will include a Sup- 
plement, bringing the work down to the present year. Many new 
articles relating to old and recent authors have been added, with 
numerous obituaries of authors already included, and much addi- 
tional matter respecting living authors and their publications, 
previously noticed. 


ESSAYS ON THE SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN OF 
CHRISTIANITY, 
With Special Reference to the Theories of Renan, Strauss, and 
the Tiibingen School. By Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, Yale College. 
1 vol., 8vo, $3 50. 

This work will present a critical examination of the principal 
theories proposed from the side of Naturalism in opposition to 
the truth of the Gospel history. The historical speculations of 
the Tiibingen school are fylly discussed, and the genuineness and 
credibility of the New Testament historical books are vindicated 
against the assaults of Dr. Baur and his followers. The book will 
also embrace a dissertation upon the Personality of God and the 
Followers of Pantheism. The work is not a refutation of obsolete 
errors, but_a discussion of living questions and current forms of 
unbelief. It is adapted not only to meet the wants of ministers 
and theological students, but also of intelligent laymen. 


REV. DR. H. BUSHNELL’S NEW WORK. 


The Vicarious Sacrifice. Grounded on Principles of Universal 
Obligation. In 2 vols., octavo, $3. 





CHAS. SCRIBNER & Co.’s LATEST PUBLICATIONS : 


A NEW LIFE OF CICERO. 

By William Forsyth. M.A.,Q.C. With 20 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. Printed at the Riverside Press, on tinted and laid 
paper. Price $5. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


Rendered into English blank verse by Edward, Earl of Derby. 
From the fifth London edition. Two vols.., crown 8vo, a 
tinted and laid paper. Price $5. 


MEDITATIONS ON CHRISTIANITY, 


RiveRsive BOOKS. 


WIDDLETON’S 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Havin pairchased the stereotype plates, stock, and good-will of 
the RiversipE Books, heretofore owned by Mr. WILLIAM VEAZI¥, 
of Boston, we are now prepared to offer new and elegant editions 
of those valuable works, in full variety of choice bindings. 


THE LIST COMPRISES: 


SHAKESPEARE: 


CompleteinSvols. Riverside Edition, including the Poems, a Life, 
otes, anda History of the Stage. 


BYRON: 
4 vols. Complete, with Life by Thomas Moore. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 3 vols. 
DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 4 vols. | 
DISRAELI’S AMENITIES OF LITERATURE, 2 vols. 
HALLAM’S LITERATURE OF EUROPE, 4 vols. 
HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES, 3 vols. 
HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 3 vols. 
HALLAM’S COMPLETE WORKS, 10 vols., 
(Comprising the three foregoing lines.) 
MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
2vols. (A continuation of Hallam.) 
HALLAM AND-MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 
Together, 5 vols. 
CHARLES LAMB’S WORKS, 4 vols. 
LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA, 
LAMB’S ELIANA, 
(Ilitherto uncollected writings, 1 vol.) 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 3 vols. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 3 vols. 
(Nearly ready.) 


1 vol. 


With the exception of cages pecol (16mo, gilt tops, price $1 
75 per vol.), the above books are all crown 8vo volumes, price $2 | 
25 per volume in cloth. and $4 in half calf, or half turkey binding. 
Each set of books in a box. 


ALSO, 


NOW READY, 


New Editions of the following popular books, all handsomely 
printed on fine laid tinted paper: 


Epe@ar A. Por’s Works. 4 vols. cloth, $9. 
side Press books. 


Pror. Witson’s LIFE AND WORKS. 
vols. cloth, $15. 


Dr. Doran’s Works. 9 vols. cloth, $20. 
(A revised edition.) 2 vols. 


Uniform with River- 


(Noctes Ambrosianz.) 6 


Doran’s ANNALS OF THE STAGE. 
cloth, $4 50. 


PrRagED’s PoEms. Elegant library edition. 2 vols. $4 50. 
INGOLDsBY LEGENDS. 16 illustrations, 2 vols., $4 50. 


NaPIER’s PENINSULAR WaR. 5 vols., with 55 steel maps and por- 
traits, $15. 


SYDNEY SmitH’s WIT AND WIspom. C e cream of Sydney Smith.) 
Edited by E. A. Duyckinck. 1 vol., $2 25. 


STANLEY’s SINAI AND PALESTINE. Elegant library copy, uniform 
with ‘* Eastern and Jewish Church,” maps and plates. 1 vol. 
octavo, $4. 


DEAN TRENCH’s Works. Uniform edition. 9 vols., $1 25 each. 
Las CasEs’ NAPOLEON. 4 vols., $6. 

. 
O’MkEaRA’s NAPOLEON. 2 vols., $3. 


Sms’ Works. Uniform edition. 17 vols., by set in box, or sep- 
arate volumes, $2 per volume. 


Sr AMERICAN DRAWING-Books. Complete. 1 vol. 4to, 
4 50. 


CHAPMAN’S AMERICAN DRAWING-Books, In Six Parts. Each 


part complete, paper, 50 cents each. 


BLUE AND GOLD BOOKS. 


REDUCED PRICES. 
PRAED’s PoEms. 2 vols., $2 50. 
TuprEeR. (Complete.) 2 vols., $2 50. 
TUPPER's PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 1 vol., $1 25. 
Por’s Poems. (Complete.) 1 vol., $1 25. 


We have in stock a full assortment of our books in half calf and 
half turkey bindings. New catalogue in preparation. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 





And on the Religious Questions of the Day. By M. Guizot. 1 
vol.,12mo. 360 pages. Price, $1 75. lita 


NEW Books, 


JUST PUBLISHED 
BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


THE LIFE AND GENIUS 
oF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

By RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
VOLUME I., SHAKESPEARE. 
This volume 
COMPLETES THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 

EpITED BY RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 

IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 

THE SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT 
ON 
THE AMERICAN QUESTION. 

Crown 8vo, $2. 

BOOKS IN PRESS. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.,, 


WILL PUBLISH 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1865, 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD. 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
Author of the “‘ History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac,” ete., cite. 
Small 8vo. 


Being the first volume of a historical series. entitled France 
AND ENGLAND IN NoRTH AMERICA, and consisting of a succession 
of histories and memoirs relating to the conflict of the leading 
European Powers for the possession of this continent. (Part IL., 
THB JESUIT IN THE WILDERNESS, in preparation.) 


SEPTEMBER 5. 
THE LIFE AND SPEECHES OF ANDREW 
JOHNSON, 
President of the United States. 
EDITED BY FRANK Moore. 


GRIMM’S LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


TRANSLATED BY F. E. BuNNETY. 2 Vous. Crown 


OCTAVO, 


SEPTEMBER 9. 
EPICTETUS, 
TRANSLATED BY ELIZABETH CARTER, AND EpiItTED BY 


T. W. Hraarnson, 


READY IN DECEMBER. 

THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF SAM- 
UEL ADAMS. 

By His GREAT-GRANDSON, WILLIAM V. WELLS. 


3 VOLS. 8Vo. 





IN THE COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 
In Twelve Monthly Volumes, Crown 8vo, price, $2 25 each, 
THE WORKS OF THE RIGHT HON. EDMUND 
BURKE. 


REVISED Epition. Von. I. Now Reapy. 





17 Mercer Street, New Yor”. 


The publishers will send the volumes as issued, free of expense 
to subscribers, upon the receipt of $2 25. east 
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S U FFERERS 
FROM DYSPEPSIA 


READ! REFLECT!! ACT!!! 


TARRANT & CO.: 


Gentlemen: Iam a resident of Curacoa,and have often been 
disposed to write to you concerning the real value of your SELTZER 
APERIENT as a remedy for Indigestion and Dyspepsia. I desire 
to express to F vos my sincere gratitude for the great benefit the 
SELTZER has done my wife. 

For four or five years my wife has been sadly afflicted with Dys- 
pepsia, and after being under the treatment of several doctors for 
two or three years, she was finally induced to seek the advice of a 
learned physician, Dr. Cabialis, of Venezuela, who immediately 
treated er with your EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. She 
began to improve at once, and is now PERFECTLY WELL. 

I feel it to be my duty for the good of humanity to make this 
ieeent, feeling that a medicine so valuable should be widely 

nown. 

Trusting you will give this publicity, and repeating my earnest 
gratitude and thanks, ‘ va “ _— 

Tam very ees eK 
8. D. C. HENRIQUEZ 
New York, June 28, 1865. Merchant, Curacoa, $. A. 


WE ASK 


The suffering millions in our land to give this remedy a trial, 
ceoeprens that by its timely use many may be relieved, many 
cured 0 


DYSPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, SOUR STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, DIZZINESS, INDIGESTION, PILES, 
COSTIVENESS, BILIOUS ATTACKS, LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATIC 
AFFECTIONS, ETC. 


Read the Pamphlet of Testimonials with each bottle, and do 
not use the medicine against the advice of your physician. 


SICK 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & COMPANY, 
278 GREENWICH STREET, New York. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ee eRL ee Re 


WILLIAM GALE & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STERLING SILVER WARE, 


ALSO, DEALERS IN 


PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY. 


4x7 Broadway, corner Broome Street, 


NEW 


R EEVES & 


(LATE KEY’S) 


YORK. 


COMPANY’S 


AMERICAN UNION WRITING-FLUID. 


No sediment, flows freely, does not corrode. 


Deport, 303° WaAsttNnGton STREET, NEw York. 
teed PATENT LAMP. 


IT CAN BE FILLED, TRIMMED, LIGHTED, REGULATED, OR EXTIN- 
GUISHED, 
REMOVING THE SHADE OR CHIMNEY. 
It is acknowledged to be the only 
SUCCESSFUL RIVAL OF GAS! 
COMBINING SAFETY AND ECONOMY WITH CONVENIENCE AND BEAUTY. 


The facility with which it is operated, together with its adapta- 
tion for general use everywhere, is only equaled by gas, while 


WITHOUT 


ITS ECONOMY CANNOT BE SURPASSED, 
With our new and 
IMPOVED REFLECTOR SHADE, 


more light can be produced from the small size, or ** A’’ burner, 
than is usually produced from the, large size, or ‘B’’ burner, of 
common lamps. ‘ 


GREAT SAVING OF GLASS AS WELL AS OIL! 
Our Shades and Chimneys need never be handled except for 


Cleaning. and are of course less exposed to breakage than in old- 
fashioned lamps. We have 


HANGING, BRACKET, AND TABLE LAMPS, 
of various sizes, appropriate for the 
CHURCH, HOTEL, PRIVATE HOUSE, OR STORE, 


and are prepared to furnish a building, in all its apartments, as 
completely as it could be done with gas-fixtures,and at VBRY 
MUCH LESS EXPENSE, 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 

To good, reliable men, LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS will be offered, 
and EXCLUSIVE SALE given, On rece.ptof the price from places 
where our Lamps are not being sold, we will send FREE OF EX- 
PENSE. For particulars address 


JULIUS IVES & CO., 
18 Beekman Street, New York. 


2 Ives’ Parent Lamps are secured by Letters Patent in the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Austria, and Belgium. 


y= AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


THE 
METROPOLITAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 


108 AND 110 Broapway. 





CRBCANIAD. Sis osiecisis scl dvinnndieres daeneveasnmeasewiswe cs $1,000,000 
PREM MEOM OR casi ies cialsia's’s. ds cisiawplainsisivin siweieisioale(as\siesiaiaers 400,000 
INSURES 
AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 


ALSO, AGAINST ALL 
MARINE AND INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 
ON CARGO OR FREIGHT. 


The Assured receive %5 per cent. of the net profits, without in- 
curring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal 
discount upon the premium. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President, 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President, 

E. A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President, 
J. C. GOODRIDGE. Secretary. 





H+ NOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 WALL STREET, NEW York. 
CNB ooo oiaiare ssa adds vawcdenciedeneidedasleusend $400,000 00 
PUNARIE TEED BOSON 22/0 0'9:556:6 sain. pdininieid, ceneivinsiniciecisoigesie 117,947 96 
I os nk. ainclavaeeldconarareiseceueced semiacieumaes $517,947 96 


Tuts CoMPANY INSURES 
BuILDINGS, MERCHANDISE, FURNITURE, 
VESSELS IN PORT AND THEIR CARGOES, 
LEASES AND RENTs, 
AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 


DORAS L. STONE, President. 
B. S. WALCOTT, Secretary. 


oe 


& BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 
495 Broapway, NEw YORK. 


ee ee SCHOOL-BOOKS 





PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 


SANDERS’S READERS AND SPELLERS. 
Conforming in Orthography and Orthoépy to the latest editions 
of Webster's Dictionary. 
THE UNION SERIES OF READERS. 
Entirely new in matter and illustrations. 

ROBINSON’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 
Including Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, Surveying, etc. 
KERL’S NEW SERIES OF GRAMMARS. 

Unsurpassed in simplicity, clearness, research, and practical 
utility. 
COLTON’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 


The new Quarto Geography, just published, surpasses anything 
of the kind before the public. 


SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP. 
Simple, practical, and beautiful. 
BRYANT, STRATTON & PACKARD’S BOOK-KEEPING SERIES 
Beautifully printed in colors. 
WELLS'S NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, and Science of 
ings. 


Includin 
Common 

gF" Teachers and School Officers are invited to correspond 
with us freely, and to send for our Descriptive CATALOGUE and 
SPECIAL CrRcULAR, which will be promptly sent upon application. 


Tt OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—_-WHEN LIFE IS UNCER- 
tain and the transition swift from health to disease, ‘tis 
strange that people are so negligent, for many who annually ex- 
end thousands of dollars to preserve their property begrudge the 
nvestment of a solitary dollar in these medicines for the insur- 
ance of life and health. Sold everywhere. 





REAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW.” 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes so small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. : 
Then guard yourselves while you may, The smallest pimple 
on the skin is f tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mac- 
GIEL's Br.ious, DysPEPTIC, and DIARRHEA PiLxs cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions @f the skin, MaGGIEL’s SALveE is infallible. Sold by J. 
MAGGIEL, 43 Fulton Street, New York,.and all Druggists, at 25 
cents per box, 


66, 





TH BSB PvyRe Bes i ae 


Fe o™ 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
WORKS OF JAMES MADISON. 


Letters and Other Writings of James Madison, Fourth President 
of the United States. Infourvolumes. Price, $16. Now first 
published. 


On the 3ist of May, 1848, Congress passed an act appropriating 
| $25,000 to — from Mrs. Madison all the unpublished MSS. 

of her husband. The works thus purchased have been embodied 
in the four volumes now offered to the public, which contain let- 
ters of Mr. Madison from 1769 to 1836, together with some import- 
ant additions, among which are Mr. Madison's celebrated ** Exam- 
ination of the British Doctrine,” etc., written in 1806; his pamph- 
let entitled ‘Political Obseryations,” published 1775; some 
‘** Essays,” chiefly political; the ‘‘ Virginia Proceedings of 1798,” 
etc., etc.: together with Mr. Madison’s “‘ Statements in Relation 
to Secretaries Smith and Armstrong ;”* his Apologue of *‘ Jonathan 
and Mary Bull;”* his ‘‘ Memorandum of Bollman’s Interview with 
President Jefferson concerning Burr’s Conspiracy ;” his ‘* Letter 
on Napoleon’s Return from Elba ;’’ his ‘* Note for the Princess,” 
now Queen Victoria; and his ‘“‘ Advice to My Country.” The 
whole edited under the direction of the Joint Committee on the 
Library of Congress. 


KITTO’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


(New Edition.) A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, originally 
edited by John Kitto, D.D., F.\S.A. Third edition, greatly en- 
larged and improved, edited by Wm. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., 
FSAS. etc. In three volumes, royal 8vo, $7 per volume. 
Elegantly printed and beautifully illustrated wilh maps and en- 
gravings. Volumes I. and II. just issued. Volume III. in press. 
Published in connection with Messrs. A. & C. Buack of 

Edinburgh. 


THE CADET ENGINEER ; 


Or, Steam for the Student. By Joun H. Lone, Chief Engineer, 
U.S.N., and R. H. Buen, Assistant Engineer, U.S.N. Elegantly 
and profusely illustrated. S8vo, $2. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


New edition, containing the latest discoveries, new boundaries, 
and introductory description. Folio, half turkey morocco, gilt 
edges, $20. 

= Published in connection with A. & C. BLack. Edinburgh. 
JUST PUBLISHED; 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION; 


Or, That Part of the Philosophy of Education which Treats of the 
Nature of the several Branches of Knowledge and the Methods 
of Teaching them according to that Nature. By James PYLE 
WIckERsHAM, A.M., Principal Pennsylvania State Normal 
School at Millersville. 12mo. $1 75. 

From the Pennsylvania School Journal. 

‘Not then having time to examine it, we barely announced the 
| appearance of this work last month. After a careful perusal, we 
| are now prepared to recommend it to the profession, and to all 
| who admit that teaching is a profession, and that there is a 
science of education, as the teacher’s best guide in its own par- 
ticular department of thatscience. In fact, it is the only scientific 
treatise on methods of instruction we have yet seen. . . . . 
Instead of a general praise of This work, which we could give with 
legs of reservation than in the case of any we have lately exam- 
ined, itself is its own best praise; and we claim no merit as a 

rophet in saying, that the end of next year will find it in the 

i t every teacher in the land worthy of the name.” 


RITTER’S COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


Lectures on Comparative Geography. By Cant Ritter, late Pro- 
fessor of Geography in the University of Berlin. Translated 
for the use of Seminaries and Colleges by Rev. William L. 
Gage. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 
“ StaTE NoRMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE, Pa., April 27, 1865. 
‘* [have read Ritter’s ‘Comparative Geography,’ as translated 
by Wm. L. Gage, with very great satisfaction. Itis a comprehen- 
sive, compact, and clear statement of the great principles of Geo- 
graphical Science. Geography, as presented in our ordinary trea- 
tises, is not at alla science, but merely a collection of facts and 
fragments: in this book, however, all details find their proper 
lace in a philosophical system. No teacher of geography should 
be without the book. J. P. WICKERSHAM.” 


SCHOOL ECONOMY ; 


A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, Gov- 
ernment, and Authorities of Schools. By JAMEs PyLe Wick- 
ERSHAM, A.M., Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal 
School at Millersville. 12mo, $1 50. 

From the Massachusetts Teacher. 

‘We heartily invite the readers of the Teacher to examine this 
excellent volume, believing that it will tend to hasten the time 
when teaching will be recognized as a profession, and the teacher 
be fitted for his work so as to command the respect of the wise 
and good.” 

HOURS AMONG THE GOSPELS; 


Or, Wayside Truths from the Life of our Lord. By Rev. N.C. 
Burt, D.D. One volume 12mo, $1 50. 

This work, recently published, has received ihe marked favor 
of the religious press of all denominations. It contains thirty-five 
studies in the Gospel history, in as many distinct chapters, which 
together set forth in outline the life and ministry of Christ. The 
author has had in distinct view, in the preparation of this work, 
the wants of Bible classes, and the book will be found an admir- 
able help to pastors and Sunday-school teachers. The attention 
of such is particularly invited to the work. 


A New Volume of Poems by T. Buchanan Read. 
A SUMMER STORY, 
SHERIDAN’S RIDE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 

BY THOMAS BUCHANAN 

P 1 volume 12mo, $1 25. 

POEMS BY MRS, BOOTH. 
WAYSIDE BLOSSOMS. 

By Mary H. C. Booth. 18mo, $i. 
COWAN’S HISTORY OF INSECTS. 
Curious Facts in the History of Insects, including Spiders and 

Scorpions. A complete collection of the Legends, Supersti- 
tions, Beliefs, and Ominous Signs connected with Insects, 
together with their uses in Medicine, Art, and as Food ; anda 
Summary of their remarkable Injuries and Appearances. By 
FRANK Cowan. 1 vol. 12mo, $2. 

WEST VIRGINIA ; 


Its Farms and Forests. Mines and Oil Wells. By J. R. Dopex, of 
the U. S. Agricultural Department. 12mo. 


1 J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO,, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


READ. 
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M. ™: DoDD, oe. ; 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, |! 


506 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Publishes the following popular and important Books 
By THE AuTHOR oF “ THE SCHONBERG-CoTTA FAMILY,” 
Published by arrangement with the Author : 


DIARY OF MRS. KITTY TREVYLYAN, 


A Srory oF THE TIMES O¥ WHITEFIELD AND THE 
WESLEYs. 


By the author of “ The Schénberg-Cotta Family.” With a Preface 
by the author for our edition. 


THE EARLY DAWN; 
Or, SKETCHES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN ENGLAND IN 
THE OLDEN TIME. 


By the author of ** The Cotta Family.’ With Introduction by 
Prof. H. B. Smith, D.D. 


CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA 
FAMILY. 
We publish Three Editions of the above. 
FINE EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, printed on tinted paper, bound in extra cloth, bev- 
eled boards, and illustrated, making a beautiful book. Per vol- 
ume, $2. 


PLAIN EDITION. 


. 


12mo, on fine white ee: neatly bound. Per volume, $1 50. 
In sets, uniform, and in boxes, $4 50. 


THE NEW CABINET EDITION. 


18mo, beautifully printed on tinted paper, bound in extra cloth. 
Per volume, $1 50. In sets, $4 50. 

This is a beautiful edition, in smaller type and more compact 
than the larger books. 


JUST READY: 
MARY; 
THE HANDMAID OF THE LORD. 


By the author of “The Schinberg-Cotta Family,” etc. 1 vol. 
16mo, elegantly printed on tinted paper, bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, $1 25. Gilt or red edges, $1 50. 

Copies of the above sent by mail on receipt of price. 


An Important Educational Work. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY; 


FrRoM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


With an Appendix, giving a condensed history of the Jews, from 
the destruction of Jerusalem to the present day. Illustrated 
with maps and historic charts. By Joun MarsH, D.D. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1 %5. 


QUESTIONS ON ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


By JosEPH Emerson, being a continuation of his ‘‘ Biblical Out- 
lines,” revised by Dr. Marsh. An important accompaniment to 
the Ecclesiastical History. 18mo, 60 cents. 


The present is a new and revised edition of a standard work, 
always highly esteemed and once extensively used. It is believed 
to fill a place occupied 7 no other work, and in connection with 
the questions, now for the first time published, is worthy of a 
careful examination by teachers and others interested. 

From the American Educational MontAly. 

“Ina nears eee sei A small space all the essential facts of church 
history are clearly presented, and there is an evident intention to 
give a fair exposition of the tenets and practices of the various 
sects that divide the religious world. In those schools where 
ecclesiastical history is part of the line of instruction, this volume 
will be a necessary text-book.” 

Prof. John 8. Hunt in Sunday-School Times. 

“ As an epitome of ecclesiastical history, no work, probably, 
has been more gencrally approved than this by Dr. Marsh. The 
fact that it has now reached the 16th edition is sufticient testi- 
mony to its worth. It is very compact, giving a large amount of 
matter ina small space. The matter is presented in lucid order, 
and is such as has received general acceptance.” 


Copies for examination sent to teachers on receipt of $1 for the 
‘** History,” 40 cents for the ** Questions.” 


Several new works of great interest and value in press. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


EDITIONS 
OF 
MORRISONS. 
Price, $1 75. 

MACARIA 

Price, $1 %5. 

PUBLISHED BY 
BRADBURN, 


49 Walker Street. 


JOHN 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS: 
ERRING YET NOBLE; 

A TALE OF 

This book treats of a most important subject in a most power- 

ful manner. It handles its theme delicately yet decidedly, and 

inculcates a Scriptural moral ina sensational style. A more orig- 


inal work has not been issued since ** Les Miserables.”” An im- 
mense demand is indicated. 


AND FOR WoMAN. 





XV ARDNER INSTITUTE—ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 16 East Twen- 

ty-eighth Street, between Madison and Fifth Avenues, will re- 

open September 19. Cc. H. GARDNER, Principal. 





i) Cie ROUND-HILL SCHOOL, 
AT 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

An English and Classical School for Boys, in one of the most 
beautiful and healthful locations in the country. Circulars, con- 
tainingcourse of study, terms, etc., sent on application to cither 
of the Principals. JOSIAH CLARKE, 
JAS. F. SPALDING. 








Tt. STOCKBRIDGE ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
BOARDING-SCHOOL, for Young Ladies, will reopen Sep- 
tember 20. Young ladies are also received fora thorough course 
of musical instruction alone. For circulars, etc., apply to Dr. F. | 
WELTER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


5 oie NATIONAL SERIES | 
OF | 
| 
STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS | 
Includes, among upward of Three Hundred Volumes of Standard | 
| 
2ducational Works, the following : 
. | 
SmirH’s SERIES OF SPELLERS. | 
PARKER & Wartson’s NATIONAL READERS. 
CLARK’s DIAGRAM SYSTEM OF GRAMMAR. 
MonrertH & McCNALLY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
DAviIEs’s CoMPLETE CoURSE OF MATHEMATICS, 
Pecs’s Parot’s NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
PorTER’S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 
WILLARD’s Scuoon Histories. 
ETC.,, ETC., ETC, 
Teachers and others interested in the selection of Text-Books, 
are invited to send to the publishers for their Illustrated Deserip 
tive Catalogue, where may be found detailed descriptions of all 
their issues. oe . " 
BARNES & BURR, 
Edueational Publishers, 


51, 53, and 55 John Street, New York. 


[Sepr. 9, 1865 


rc THIS DAY. 


ELLEN; 
or, 
THE PRIDE OF BROADWAY. 
BY OSGOOD BRADBURY. 
BEING NUMBER 2% OF BRADY’S PEOPLE'S NOVELETTES. 
PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


This series comprises the following popular stories: 1, Jack 
Mizzen; 2, Pierre, the Partisan ; 3, The Rival Adventurers ; 4, Jane 
Horton; 5, Forecastle Yarns; 6, The Flying Cloud ; 7, Jolly Jack ; 
8, The Young Shipwright; 9, The Life Raft; 10, True Blue: ll, 
Ben Ratcliffe ; 12, The Incendiaries : 13, Violet Davenant : 14, Fast 


ter; 21, The Count’s Niece; 22, Fanny Campbell ; 23, The Naval 
Officer; 24, The Queen of the Prairies; 25, Ellen, The Pride of 
Broadway: 26, The White Phantom (next week). Handsomely 
got upin illuminated covers. Price,25 centseach. To the Trade, 


FREDERIC A. BRADY, Publisher, 
22 Ann Street, N. Y. 


A VALUABLE WORK 
tA. 
ON 
THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
Just published, 
A NEW, REVISED, AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
THE BIBLE HAND-BOOK, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TILE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


| By Joseph Angus, D. D. Crown 8vo, 727 pp., large type, price, $2.50. 


~ | From the Rey. M. W. Jacobus. D. D., Professor of Biblical Liter- 


ature in the Western Theological Seminary at Allegheny City, 
Pennsylvania: 

“This volume is a valuable summary of information in the va- 
rious departments of Biblical study. Such a hand-book, ranging 
under the appropriate heads the results of investigation ina con- 
densed form, so as to present a suitable outline for the student, 
and a guide for the class-room, has long been a desideratum. It 
must answer a far better purpose than the voluminous work of 
Horne, while it makes a great advance no it as an outline of 
Biblical science. It is every way more learned and satisfactory 
than the ‘Mine Explored, or Help to Reading the Bible. by 
Nicholas. It will surely be a great help to students ot theology, 
as well as to private readers of the Scriptures. To all such I can 
freely recommend it.” 

Copies sent by mail (post-paid) upon the receipt of the price. 

FOR SALE IN NEW YORK BY 
Rost, Carter & Brotiers, D. ApPLeTron & ComPANY 
SHELDON & ComMPANy, 
AND ALL BooKSELLERS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES 8S. CLAXTON 
(Successor to W.S. & A. W. MArtrien,) 
No, 606 CHESTNUT SPREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


, 


aad PUBLICATIONS OF LEE & SHEPARD, 
(Successors to Phillips, Sampson & Co,,) 
149 WASHINGTON STREET, BostToON 


GOLD! GOLD! GOLD! 


READY SEPTEMBER 15, 1865. 





QO MOTHER DEAR, JERUSALEM! 
THE OLD HYMN; 


IVS ORIGIN AND GENEALOGY. 


Epirep By WILLIAM C, Prime, 


16mo, cloth, gilt, $1 50. 


‘““Mr. Prime’s love of antiquarian research, his knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history, his ripe poetical taste, and his ardent sym- 
pathy with the highest religious ideas, have richly qualified him 
for the performance of his task, and the result of his labors forms 
a valuable addition to our knowledge concerning this celebrated 
eanticle of the olden time.”’—/ndependent. 


** A gem of a book.” —Presbyterian, 


PUBLISHED BY 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 


770 BROADWAY, CORNER OF NINTH STREET, East SIDE. 


se AM BROS IQA 
FOR THE HATR. 


PricE 75 


This is the only genuine Ambrosia, and, in fact, the only dis- 
covery ever made for preventing the hair from turning premature- 
ly gray, meg aye | it from falling out, and promoting its growth. 
Try it, and be convinced. It is the finest dressing in the world 
for the hair, giving it a rich silky appearance, and causing it to 
curl beautifully. 

Price, large bottles, 7 cents. Sold everywhere. 


CENTS. 





M. W. DODD, Publisher. 


Principal Depot, 62 Fulton Street, New York 


| THE BUSHRANGERS ; 


Or, A Yankee’s Adventures During his Second Visit to Australia, 
By W. IH. Thomes, author of * The Gold-Hunter’s Adventures; 
or, Life in Australia,” ete. Handsomely Mlustrated, Price, $2. 

Also, a new edition of 


| THE GOLD-TUNTER’S ADVENTURES; 
| 


| Or, Life in Australia. By W. H. Thomes, author of “'The Bush- 
rangers,” etc. 1 vol.,12mo. Handsomely Mlustrated. Price, $2. 
“Since the discovery of gold there, Australia has been a land of 
adventures, Withthe announcement that her hill-sides and river- 
beds were rich in the precious dust, men of all antecedents and 
characters began to turn their steps thither. Fora while the in- 
coherent elements were under little restraint from either prin- 
| ciple or law. Suchastate of society always opens a tempting 
field to the hardy adventurer. The Australian gold-hunter who 
| gives an account of his adventures in the book above-mentioned, 
relished that kind of life, and threw himself into it with enthusi- 
asm. He shared in many exciting scenes and narrow escapes, and 
in others of a different character, that overrun with fun and com- 
icality. He is a good-natured, rollicksome writer, and has pro- 

duced a book that lovers of adventure will be delighted with.” 
Either book sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, $2; or 

both sent to one address, free of postage, on receipt of $3 50. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington street, Boston. 


| 
| 


B ENJAMIN H. TICKNOR, 

(LATE WALTER LOw,) 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER. 
823 Broapway, New York City, 

Between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, four doors above 
Twelfth Street. 

Special retail agency for all book publications of Messrs. Tick 
nor & Fields ; also for “Our Young Folks,” ** Atlantic Monthly,” 
and “North American Review.” A selectassortment of all other 


| books. 
Croquet in full or half sets. 
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>) hulu OPTIC’S WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
LEE & SHEPARD, 


(SUCCESSORS TO PHILLIPS, SAMPSON 


& CO.) | 


| 


149 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. | 
“THE GREAT REBELLION” SERIES, ARMY AND NAVY | 
STORIES. | 


A LIBRARY FOR OLD AND YOUNG. | 


_ 66 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


ITHOUT QUESTION, THE MOST VALUA- 


' Moore’s Rebellion Record.”—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
The embodiment of all that is valuable, and the only History of 


the War that can be relied on. | 


A DIARY OF AMERICAN EVENTS. 


EDITED BY 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. | 


To be completed in six volumes, Three volumes now ready. 

a | 

THE SOLDIER BOY; Or, Tom Somers in the Army. 1 vol., 
16mo. Handsomely Illustrated. Price, $1 50. 


“A record of events in the great war for liberty and national 
unity, which every boy and girl, nay every man and woman, in the 
country should read.” 

Il. 
THE SAILOR BOY ; Or, Jack Somers in the Navy. 
Handsomely Ilustrated. Price, $1 50. 


* Always bright and even sparkling with animation, the story 
never drags. ‘There are no stupid talks or tiresome descriptions. 
The boys whose characters are drawn are real boys, impulsive 
with superabundant animal life, and the heroes are manly, gener- 
ous, healthy creations.” ‘* The author announces that his hero is 
not altogether a fiction. There is no need of fiction in these days, 
and ‘The Sailor Boy’ is the true drawn type of thousands of our 
youth who have entered the navy to fight for the Stars and Stripes, 
*The Banner of the Sea.’ 


1 vol., 16mo. 


11. 

THE YOUNG LIEUTENANT; Or, The Adventures of an Army 
Officer. A Sequel to ** The Soldier Boy.” 1 vol., 16mo.  Il- 
lustrated. Price, $1 50. 

B. P. Shillaber, of the Boston Saturday Evening Gazelte, says 
of it: “Itisa charming story; full of the snap and fire that in- 
tricate adventure and hair-breadth escapes impart to a narrative : 
and we know of no better book that has grown out of the late war 
than this. The style of the book, as in all by the same author, is 
simple and plain, Every line is vital with interest.” 


IV. 
THE YANKEE MIDDY; Or, The Adventures of a Naval Officer. 
A Sequel to ‘* The Sailor Boy.”’ (Ready in October). 
v. 
FIGHTING JOE; Or, The Adventures of a Staff Officer. A Se- 
quel to “The Young Lieutenant.’ (Ready in November). 
VI. 
BRAVE OLD SALT; Or, Life on the Quarter Deck. A Sequel to 
‘The Yankee Middy.”’ (In preparation). 


The whole series will be completed this fall, and will form a 
valuable memento of the great rebellion. Each story is complete 
in itself. 


OLIVER OPTICS WOODVILLE 


To be completed in six volumes. 


STORIES. 

Three volumes now ready. | 

I. Ricw aNd Humbe; Or, The Mission of Bertha Grant, 
l6mo, Illustrated. Price, $1 25. 

Il. IN Scnoon AND Our; Or, The Conquest of Richard Grant. 1 
vol., i6mo. Illustrated. Price, $1 25. 

Ill. Watrcn AND Warr: Or, The Young Fugitives. 
Illustrated. 


1 vol., 


1 vol., 16mo. | 
Price, $1 25. | 
| 

In preparation : | 

>| 


“Work AND Win; “ Hope AND Have; “ HASTE AND WASTE.” 


“This is anew series by that indefatigable friend of the juveniles 
‘Oliver Optic. No writer for the young has been more success- 
ful in teaching, under the guise of a pleasant story, and it is grat- | 
ifying to know that none have attained a wider popularity than 
he.” 


OLIVER OPTIC’S FAMOUS BOAT-CLUB SERIES. 
1. The Boat Club. 
2. All Aboard. 5. Try Again. 
3. Now or Never. 6. Poor and Proud. 
Each volume handsomely illustrated. 
arate. Price per vol., $1 285. 


In neat box or sold sep- 


**Oliver Optic’ is as well known and as highly appreciated 
among the young people of our land as Charles Dickens is among 
the older folks.” 

RIVERDALE STORY BOOKS, BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
1. Little Mercliant. 
2. Young Voyagers, 
3. Dolly and I. 


In neat box or separate. 


4. Proud and Lazy. 

5. Careless Kate. 

6. Robinson Crusoe, jr. 
Price per vol., 45 cents. 
FLORA LEE STORY BOOKS, BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
1. Christmas Gift. 
2. Uncle Ben. 
3. Birthday Party. 


4. The Picnic Party. 
5. The Gold Thimble. 
6. The Do-Somethings. 


In neat box or separate. Price per vol., 45 cents. 


“** Oliver Optic’ has the happy faculty of presenting to the young 
the excellences and beauties of wisdom’s paths in a style of lit- 
erature which has already wou for him an enviable reputation. 
He attracts while he instructs in the essential elements of a man- 
ly character.” 

Any of the above books sent by mail on receipt of advertised 
price, 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington street, Boston. 


4. Little by Little. | 


FRANK MOORE. 


Publishing in parts, at 60 cents ; each part illustrated with two 
portraits engraved on steel. 


EIGHT VOLUMES ARE NOW READY, 


AT ANNEXED PRICES: 


CON sare dineietas ee vans oS A eee $6 a vol. 
Half Calf. of Tlalf Moroceo: ........5 ce ccccsscccvecces $6 50 a vol. 


THE REBELLION RECORD 


IS INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARY. | 


THE 


EIGHT VOLUMES CONTAIN: 


I. 
A full and concise Diary cf Events, from the Meeting of the South 
Carolina Convention in December, 1860, to the present time. 


Il. 
Over Three Thousand Official Reports and Narratives of all the 
Battles and Skirmishes that have occurred during the War. 


IIL. 
Over Eleven Hundred Songs and Ballads, both Loyal and Rebel. 
Iv. 
One Hundred and Four Portraits, engraved on steel, of the most 
celebrated men of the time, and numerous Maps and Plans of 
Battles. 


¥. 
Over Seven Thousand Incidents and Anecdotes of Personal Dar- 
ing and Bravery. 


THE REBELLION yet published. 


“THE GREAT LIVING HISTORY.” 


A WORK FOR CONSTANT REFERENCE, 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


192 Broadway. 
THE RECORD will be continued in parts, at 60 cents a part; 
each part illustrated with two Portraits. Seven parts to a volume. 


N E W BOO K § 
LATELY PUBLISHED 
BY 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


BOSTON. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. 
By MatrruEw ARNOLD. | 
1 vol. l6mo, $1 75. | 
LETTERS TO VARIOUS PERSONS. | 
By Henry D. THorEAv. 
Edited by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 
POEMS. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, 
Farringford Edition. 2 vols., $5. | 
This is a new and complete edition of Tennyson, containing all | 
his late poems. The volumes are printed on fine paper, elegant- | 
ly bound, and embellished by four steel engravings, including a | 
new portrait of the Author. 
ALFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH, 


Author of * A Life Drama,”’ ete. 1 vol. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 


' 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Paper, 7% cents. | 


NATIONAL LYRICS. 
By Jou BR G.. WRITTI ER. 


: Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents. 
GOETHE’S WILHELM MEISTER. 
TRANSLATED BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 

With a new portrait of Goethe, engraved for this edition. 
CAPE COD. 


| By Henry D. THoreav, author of ‘Walden,’ ‘The Maine 
Woods,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 


SONGS FOR ALL SEASONS. 

By ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents. 

GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. | 
Second Series. 1 vol., $1 75. 

|; HISTORICAL VIEW OF 
LUTION. 

By Prof. GEorcE W. GREENE. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 

HOUSEHOLD POEMS. 


By Henry W. LONGFELLOw.  TIllustrated. Paper, 50 cents. 
SKIRMISHES AND SKETCHES. 


By Ga. Hamitton. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 7%. 


THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS. 


By Henry Krnestey, author of ‘* Ravenshoe,” ete. 1 vol. 12mo, 








Oo. 
(2 Either of the above will be sent post-paid, to any address, 
on receipt of the advertised price by the publishers. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, | 


| thture or science or languages to which they principally devote 
124 Tremont Street, Boston. | 


ble cotemporary History ever prepared is Frank | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
ness and value of 


THE AMERICAN REVO. | « BULLETIN MENSUEL DE LA LIBRARIE FRANCAISE.” 


| scribers only, $10 a copy. 
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hone STANDARD HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, 


BY HON. EDWARD McPHERSON, 


| CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF TH ° UNITED STATES 


THE REBELLION RECORD, | 


| 


““An accurate and thoroughly honest reperto y of historical 
data ; and in that light we doubt notit will, in the course of a few 
years, be esteemed by writers and students of all countries and 
all parties.”—London Atheneum, Jan. %, 1865. 


Thus are recognized abroad, as at home, the pre-eminent useful- 


McPHERSON’S HISTORY OF THE REBELLION, 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


of which is now ready. It embraces all the matter in the first edi- 


| tion, carefully revised and corrected, and 210 pages additional. 


The ADDITION brings the Governmental history down through 
the late sessions of the Union and the rebel Congresses, giving all 
the important action of each, to the date of the death of President 
Lincoln, which is coincident with the close of the rebel adminis- 
tration. 


It also contains an extremely valuable and interesting chapter 


|on THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO THE REBELLION, 


giving the deliverances and addresses Of all denominations, both 
in the loyal and the insurrectionary States, together with the col- 


| lisions of the military with churches in the Border States, and the 


facts thus far developed respecting Church Reconstruction. This 
chapter, on a subject scarcely touched in any other similar work, 
adds greatly to the permanent value of this. 

All the reports, propositions, and votes in the last Congregs, on 
the vexed and still unsettled question of the reconstruction Of the 
late insurrectionary States, are in this volume, and can be found 
in no other. 

In this work will be found President Lincoln’s messages, let- 
ters, addresses, and State papers, arranged according to subjects 
and dates, including his last speech on reconstruction, a corrected 
copy of which was furnished by him for this History the day be- 
fore his assassination. 

The only correct and official table of the last Presidential vote 
is in this volume, showing both the home and the army vote. 

Original records from the Bureau of Military Justice, signifi- 
cantly illustrate the character of the rebellion, and the practical 
workings of the emancipation policy. 

The Publishers confidently present this work as the MOST AC- 
CURATE, IMPARTIAL, AND COMPLETE COMPENDIUM OF 
It is literally a 
MAGAZINE OF FACTS, 


of daily discussion and of perpetual importance, and is clearly 
arranged and THOROUGHLY INDEXED. It has already become 
standard authority on the great subjects to which it relates, 
One vol, 8vo., pp. 650, cloth. Price $5; free by mail, 
For sale by all booksellers 


PHILP & SOLOMONS, Publishers, 
Metropolitan Bookstore, 
Washington City, D. C. 


FREDERICK LEYPOLDT, 
646 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
1,323 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER, 
BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 





| Special Agent for the Tauchnitz Collection of British Authors, 


HAS IN PRESS A 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE PUBLICATIONS 
OF 
F. LEYPOLDT, NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 
FOREIGN LITERATURE (TRANSLATIONS), 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS, JUVENILES, 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS, Etc., Erc. 
Jdpensinnel edlancaeiatinae toc tee eecieed Masia nian 
now nomty de0-vcinmen laa seuapeaeea- mien oe 
LIBRARY OF THE STANDARD AND POPULAR 
WORKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


in the neatest and most handy editions ; all the new works of the 
most prominent English writers issued immediately on their 


appearance. Each volume sold separately. Price %5 cents. 
BERNHARD TAUCHNITZ, LEIPZIG: 
NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND ROMAN 


CLASSICS, 


Surpassing all the earlier editions in correctness, beauty, and 
cheapness. Published in three different styles, viz.: in 12mo and 
— (School editions), and in large 8vo on extra paper (Library 
edition.) 

The Catalogue will be sent gratis on application. 

Mr. Leypoldt also will supply, on receipt of 24 cents (postage) 
for one year, either a 


MONTHLY BULLETIN OF FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
OR THE 


Subscriptions received for 
TRUEBNER'S AMERICAN AND ORIENTAL LITERARY RECORD, 
a monthly register of the’ most important works published in 
North and South America, in India, China, and the British colo- 
nies; with occasional notes on German, Dutch, Danish, Italian, 
——_ Portuguese, and Russian Books. Price $2 50 per annum. 
Also for the first edition, on large paper, of the VERBAL AND 
GLOSSARIAL INDEXES TO THE ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE Four- 
TEENTH CENTURY, etc., by Prof. Hiram Corson. Price, to sub- 
Apply for the Prospectus. 
Orders for Foreign Books forwarded by every steamer. All the 


| new American Books sent, post-paid, on receipt of publisher's 


price. Such persons as would like to receive catalogues of foreign 
SEconD-HAND Books, will please state the special branch of liter- 


aeir attention, 
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Ser HE DELICATE HUMOR OF BARRY GRAY.” 
FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
401 BROAWAY, NEW YORK, 
HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED: 


1. MY MARRIE) LIFE AT HILLSIDE. By Barry Gray. 
With illustra .ons by McNevin. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price $2. 


“A series of v. ry pléasant sketches of domestic life, evincing, 
on the part of t’ ¢ author, ‘most excellent. fancy,’ and close obser- 
vation of every.iay life among us.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“There is a world of sly drollery in it, and a quiet observation 
of the little whims and weaknesses of human nature, which re- 
minds one of ‘Sparrowgrass,’ and sometimes suggests the man- 
ner of Thackeray. Few pleasanter companions for a seaside or 


country ramble will be found than this little velume.”’—Port- | 


land Daily Press. 


2: THE GAME OF CROQUET; Its ‘ApPpoINTMENT AND Laws. 
By R. Fettow. With Descriptive [lustrations and Frontis- 
niece, by Hoppin, being a complete hand-book, containing, 
the exactness of description, absence of technicalities, and 
comprehensiveness, full directions and regulations — 
ing to this interesting game. One vol. Svo, cloth. Price 50 
cents. 


3. BRACEBRIDGE HALL. Being volume 5 of the new ‘ River- 
side Edition” of Irving’s Works. With vignette frontispiece 


on steel. 16mo, cloth, gilt. Price $1 %. 
ALSO READY, 
SKETCH-BOOK, GOLDSMITH, 
KNICKERBOCKER, TRAVELER. 


CRAYON MISCELLANY, ALHAMBRA, and WOLFERT’S 

ROOST will follow in succession each month. 

4. WOODS AND WATERS; Or, SUMMERIN THE SARANACS. By 
ALFRED B. STREET. 1 vol. 12mo, illustrated, $1 75. 

5. HISTORY OF CONGREGATIONALISM. From about a.p. 
250 to the present time. By GeorGE PuNCHARD. Second edi- 
tion. Rewritten and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
Price $5. 

6. UP THE RHINE. By Tuomas Hoop. A new edition, with 
two steel engravings, and with the author's original illustra- 
tations on wood. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $1 75. 

%. WHIMS AND ODDITIES. By THomasHoop. A newedition, 
with 113 illustrations on wood, by the author, and two steel 
engravings, from designs by Hoppin. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


1 75. 
’ READY SEPTEMBER 1. 

8. OLD MOTHER HUBBARD AND HER DOG. _ With fifteen 
illustrations on stone, in tint, from designs by H. L. Ste- 
phens. 1 vol. quarto, $1 25. 

9. THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. With fifteen illustrations 
on stone, in tint, from designs by H. L. Stephens. 1 vol. 
quarto, $1 25. . 

For sale by all booksellers. ' : ; 

Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the prices 
annexed to each. : f ; a 

Several new and interesting works in press, which will be an- 
nounced shortly. 


AUTUMN, 1865. 
MESSRS. HURD & HOUGHTON, 
401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have the om of announciug the following works as in press, 

to be published during the coming season: 

1. MATRIMONIAL INFELICITIES. 
Vith an occasional Felicity by way of contrast. 
Gray, author of * My Married Life at Hillside.” 
crown $yo, cloth. Price $1 75. 

2. Mozart’s LETTERS. 
Edited by Dr. Noh]. Translated by Lady Wallace. 
1fmo. 

3. A BRIEF BIoGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. ae 
Compiled and arranged by Charles Hole, B.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 1 compact 16mo volume. 


By Barry 
1 volume 


1 volume 


4, Essays ON ART. 
By Francis Turner Palgrave. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


5. Tue PoreMs oF EpNA DEAN PROCTOR. 
ivol. 16mo. 

6. CRAYON MISCELLANY. 
With vignette frontispiece on steel; being the sixth of the 
series of the “Riverside Irving.’ 16mo, green vellum cloth. 
Price $1 75. 


%. THe Dutcu PiLGRm™ FaTHERs, 3 4 
And other Poems. By Rev. Edward Hopper; with vignette 
title, from designs by Herrick. 1 vol. 16mo. 

8. Lire AND CHARACTER OF J. H. Van Der PAM, D.D. 


Sketched by Nicolaas Beets, D.D. Translated from the | 


Dutch. By J.P. Westervelt. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

>. Tue SERMONS OF RoBeRT SouTH 
Will constitute the first volumes of ** The Library of Old Eng- 
lish Divines.”* 5 volumes Svo. Price $17 50. 

10. Tue Book or Hours. a 
Containing Offices for the Seven Canonical Hours, Litanies, 
and other Devotions. 1 vol. 18mo, cloth. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


. Warts’ DrvINE AND Morat Sones. 

Elegantly illustrated. 1 vol. small quarto. 
; Tue TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 

Richly illuminated. Printed in colors, by J. Bein. 1 vol. 
quarto. 

THE THREE Kines OF ORIENT. 
A Carol. By Rev. J. H. Hopkins, Jr. Each page illustrated. 
Printed in colors, by J. Bein. 1 vol. quarto. 
A VoLuME oF PoEMs. 
By Alice Cary. Profusely illustrated on wood, from designs by 
our best artists. 
HyMNs IN PROSE FOR CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. Barbauld. With numerous elegant illustrations on 
wood. 1 vol. small quarto. 
PIccroLa. 
By X. B. Santaine. A new translation from author’s last re- 
vised edition. With illustrations on wood, by Leopold Fla- 
meng, and ornamented head and tail pieces. Fine edition. 1 
vol. crown $vo. Cabinet edition. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Tue FaBLes oF ASsop. 

With a Lite of the author. Illustrated with 111 engravings 
from original designs, by Herrick. Fine edition, crown 8yo. 
Cabinet edition, 16mo. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Hans ANDERSEN’s TALES FOR CHILDREN. 
Translated by Alfred Wehnert. With one hundred and five 
Illustrations, by E. H. Wehnert, W. Thomas, and others. 1 
vol. crown 8vo. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A LiTTLE FrRENCEZ Boy. 
By Alfred de Brénat. With fifty illustrations, by Ed. Morin. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 
Tue LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
By Daniel Defoe. With one hundred illustrations, by Ed. H. 
Webnert. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
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A HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
FROM THE 


EARLIEST RECORDS TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY 


PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 
Volumes I. and Tl. just ready. To be completed in 8 Volumes. 


PRICE PER VOL, 


Extra Cloth, $3 50; Library Leather, $4 50; Half Morocco, $5. 


Extract from a review of the Second Volume in the London Review. 


‘“* About a fourth of the present volume is devoted to the history 
of the rise and extension of the Macedonian supremacy under 
Philip and Alexander, and the apportioning of Alexander's vast 
empire among his generals, which resulted in the founding of the 
Hellenistic kingdoms. The events of this important section of 
the world’s history are narrated by our author with his usual 
clearness and power of condensation. In tracing the concatena- 
tion of political events and elucidating the details of military 
operations, he has succeeded in imparting to his readers that clear 





| understanding of the subject which could result only from his 


} 
thoroughly understanding it himself. The plan he has marked 
out for himself precludes him from entering upon philosophical 
reflection and speculation to any great extent, otherwise he 
might have been tempted to linger longer in meditative mood over 
this portion of his work. The ‘ third kingdom of brass’ of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream exercised a powerful influence for good on 
the destinies of the human race. ‘* Macedonia’s madman’ was not 
without a certain method in_his madness, at least if we give him 
credit for the sentiments attributed to him by one of his biogra- 
phers. 





‘Conceiving that he was sent by God to be an umpire 
between all and to unite all together, he reduced by arms those 
whom he could not conquer by persuasion, and formed of a hund- 
red diverse nations one single universal body, mingling, as it 

were, in one cup of friendship the customs, the marriages, and the 

laws ofall. He desired that all should regard the world as their 

common country—the good as fellow-citizens and brethren, the 

bad as aliens and etiemies ; that the Greek should no longer be | 
distinguished from the foreigner by arms or costume, but that 
| every good man should be esteemed an Hellene, every evil man a 
barbarian.’ That such ideas were evolved by the Macedonian con- 
quest admits of no question, whatever might be the sentiments of 
Alexander himself. If his aims were less advanced than those 
which find expression in the pages of Plutarch, he was at all 
events an instrument in the hands of Providence in disseminating 
those ideas of universal brotherhood destined afterward to receive 
| a higher and more spiritual development, through the leaven of 
Greek civilization and the fusion and harmonization of diverse 
phases of religious thought. Our author does not, however, alto- 
gether overlook this view of Alexander's enterprise as a step in 
| the history of the world. ‘The time,’ he observes, ‘ had come for 





| a great change upon both continents. Greece had for the time | 
| done her work; and her existing race, both of people and states- 
| men, had proved themselves unworthy to enjoy longer the liberty 

of which she had given the pattern to coming ages. However 

great her loss, it was an unspeakable gain to Asia to have the yoke 

of an effete despotism broken off her neck, and the language of 
Homer and Sophocles, the political wisdom of Pericles and Thu- 
| cydides, the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, the art of Phidias 
,; and Apelles, spread from the Aigean to the Caspian, from the Nile 
| to the Indus. Above all, the general diffusion of the Greek lan- 
| guage through the East proved a powerful instrument for the rapid 
spread of Christianity.’ ” 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
443 and 445 Broadway. 
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To STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND NoTION DEALERS.—The un- 





dersigned, being the oldest envelop manufacturers in this coun- 


| a aiaal alae SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


SEPTEMBER, 1865. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ee The following Works sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


DRAPER’S AMERICAN CIVIL POLICY; Thoughts on the Fu- 
ture Civil Policy of America. By John William Draper, M.D., 
LL.D., author of a ‘* Treatise on Human Physiology,” and a 
“ History of the Intellectual Development of Europe.” Crown 
8vo, cloth, beveled edges, $2 50. 


THE OIL REGIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA; Showing where Pe- 
troleum is found, how it is obtained, and at what cost: with 
hints for whom it may concern. By William Wright. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 25. 


PRISON LIFE IN THE SOUTH ; Showing how we lived and were 
treated at Libby, Macon, Savannah, Charleston, Columbia. 
Charlotte, Raleigh, Goldsboro’, and Andersonville, during 1864 
and 1865.’ By A. O. Abbott, late Lieutenant First New York 
Dragoons. Numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 
(Nearly ready.) 


COBDEN’S BIOGRAPHY; Richard Cobden, the apostle of free 
trade: his political career and public services. A biography. 
(3 John M’Gilchrist. With [lustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1. 
(Nearly ready.) 


BRACKETT’S UNITED STATES CAVALRY; History of the 
United States Cavalry from the formation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the Ist of June, 1863. To which is added a list of 
all the cavalry regiments, with the names of their command- 
ers, which have been in the United States service since the 
breaking out of the rebellion. By Albert G. Brackett, Major 
First United States Cavalry, Colonel Ninth Illinois Volunteer 
Cavalry, late Chief of Cavalry of the Department of Missouri, 
ag Inspector of Cavalry, Department of the Cumberland. 

ith Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, beveled edges, $1 75. 


NOTES FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT; A collection of memorable 
passages from the discourses of Henry Ward Beecher. With 
a sketch of Mr. Beecher and the lecture room. By Augusta 
Moore. New edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 12mo, 
cloth. (Nearly ready.) 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT MARCH; Diary of General Sher- 
man’s Campaign through Georgiaand the Carolinas. By Bre- 
vet Major George Ward Nichols, Aide-de-Camp to General 
Sherman. With a map and illustrations. 12mo, cloth, bev- 
eled edges, $1 75. 


HARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELERS IN EUROPE AND 
THE EAST. Being a Guide through France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, 
and Great Britain and Ireland. Witha railroad map corrected 
up to July, 1865, anda map embracing colored routes of travel 
in the above countries. By W. Pembroke Fetridge. Fourth 
Year. Large 12mo, leather, pocket-book form, $5. 


| NAPOLEON'S LIFE OF CAESAR; The History of Julius Cesar. 


By His Imperial Majesty Napoleon LI. Vol. I. <A new ele- 
ant library edition, with wide margins, on *"perfine calen- 
ered paper, with portrait and colored maps. 480 pp., 8vo, 

cloth, $2 50. (This is the only edition with the maps.) 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, CORRESPONDENCE, ETC., OF LYMAN 
BEECHER, D.D. Edited by his son, Charles Beecher. With 
three steel portraits and numerous engravings on wood. 
Complete in two vols. 12mo, cloth, $5. 


VAMBERY’S CENTRAL ASIA; Travels in Central Asia. Being 
the account of a journey from Teheran across the Turkoman 
Desert, on the eastern shore of the Caspian, to Khiva, Bok- 
hara, and Samarcand, performed in the year 1863. By Armin- 
ius Vambery. With map and wood-cuts. 8vo, cloth, $3 75. 


ARIZONA AND SONORA; The Geography, History, and Re- 
sources of the Silver Region of North America. By Sylvester 
Mowry. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


CAPTAIN HALL’S ARCTIC RESEARCHES AND LIFE AMONG 
THE ESQUIMAUX; Arctic Researches and Life among the 
Esquimaux ; being the narrative of an expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin, in the years 1860, 1861 and 1862. By Chas, 
Francis Hall. With maps and 100 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
$4 50; half morocco, $6 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Can You Foreive Her? By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated by 
Hablot K. Browne. Svo, paper, $1 50; cloth, $2. 


Carnry’s CONFESSION. By the author of‘ Mattie: a Stray.’ 8vo, 
paper, 7% cents. 


Denis Donne. By Annie Thomas, author of * Theo Leigh,” ** On 
Guard,” etc. S8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


Tueo Leiau. By Annie Thomas, author of ** Denis Donne,” * On 
Guard,” etc. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


On Guarp. By Annie Thomas, author of ‘* Theo Leigh’ and 
* Denis Donne.”’ 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


Miss MackENziE. By Anthony Trollope. S8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
Tony BuTLeR. 8vo, cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 
Tue PERPETUAL CURATE. 8vo, cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 


UNDER THE Ban (Le Maudit.) From the French of M. L’Abbe 
* * 





| try, and having the amplest facilities, are always ready to supply, 
by the thousand or by the million, envelops of every variety of 
| size, pattern, and color, at the lowest prices. 
Samples furnished when called for. 
WM. P. LYON & WHITTEMORE, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


M®. JOHN LORD’S FAMILY ‘SCHOOL 

+ FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, IN STAMFORD, CONN., 
WILL REOPEN SEPTEMBER 15. 


Circulars forwarded on application. 





8vo, cloth, $1 75; paper, $1 25. 
Cousin Puts. By Mrs. Gaskell. 8vo, paper, 25 cents, 
BELIAL. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 

UNcLE Sinas. By J. 8. Le Fanu. 


Martie: A STRAY. 


8vo, paper, 75 cents. 

8vo, paper, 75 cents. 

LINDISFARN CuHask. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 8vo, cloth, $2; 
paper, $1 50. 

KaTtE KENNEDY. 8vO, paper, 50 cents. 

A Son oF THE Sor. 8vo, cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 


CuHRISTIAN’s MistaKE. By Miss Mulock, author of ‘‘ John Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, cloth, $1 25; cheap edition, paper, 
7 cents. 


LUTTRELL OF ARRAN. By Charles Lever. 


8yo, cloth, $1 50; pa- 
per, $1. 
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